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American Publishers Answer School Text Critics 


Are Your Textbooks Subversive? 
In The Colorado School Board Bulletin 


—)urING the past several 


months a great deal has been said 
and written about “subversive” 
textbooks and teaching in the pub- 
lic schools. To accuse the public 
schools of using “subversive” text- 
books in classroom instruction or 
placing them in their school li- 
braries is a direct challenge to the 
integrity of school-board members, 
teachers, and the publishers of 
school texts. 

The American Textbook Publish- 
ers Institute has received frequent 
requests from school people for in- 
formation about textbook publish- 
ing which might be useful in deal- 
ing with the current controversies 
over textbooks. In response to these 
many requests the institute offers 
the following letter {condensed} 
written by one of its members to a 
school superintendent. 

Dear John: 

You are quite right when you say 
that the textbook publishers should 
be concerned about current criti- 
cism of schools and schoolbooks— 
criticisms which attempt to prove 
that textbooks are ‘‘collectivist’’ in 
doctrine and “subversive.” You 
suggest that I give you some in- 
formation about the way textbooks 
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are made—about authors, editors, 
and publishers—which might be 
helpful in case some of the books 
you are using are charged with be- 
ing collectivist or subversive. 

I agree with you that to review 
some of the details of the business 
of making and supplying the 
schools with textbooks may be very 
pertinent right now. Then you can 
judge for yourself what chance 
there is that publishers could get 
away with subversive teaching in 
their textbooks, even if they wanted 
to. 

First, what about the publishers 
themselves? What kind of people 
are they, and where do they stand 
on this issue? Well, they are typi- 
cal American small business men— 
conservative on the whole, and, 
because of their experience with 
textbook publishing as a business, 
very strong in favor of American 
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free enterprise. They are running 
their business for a profit under 
about as keen and free competitive 
conditions as exist anywhere. Many 
of them are part owners of the firms 
which they direct and are imme- 
diately responsible for their own 
publishing policies. 

This textbook publisher doesn’t 
want any unAmerican or commu- 
nistic tampering with the schools. 
There is no one I know who would 
be more concerned or disturbed to 
discover that textbooks were being 
used as a medium for subversive 
teaching. All in all, the American 
textbook publisher is a pretty good 
citizen, sincere and loyal. He be- 
longs neither to the ultra conserva- 
tives nor to the ultra liberals, but 
goes his own way, which takes him 


mostly down the middle of the 
road. 


I’m sure that the agents or pro- 
moters of subversive doctrine are 
not going to find any easy openings 
in the ranks of the publishers them- 
selves. Now let's see whether as 
much can be said for the way the 
publisher goes about the business 
of getting his books. 

How does he know what books 
he wants to publish? He knows he 
doesn’t want to publish any book 
for which there’s no market. For- 
tunately, he has at his disposal the 
means of keeping a close and ac- 
curate check on educational needs 
as they develop. He depends on his 
sales force to act as a continuing 
and sensitive liaison with the field. 

You know that the bookmen who 
call on you want to know a hundred 


and one things—about curriculum 
changes, specific school problems, 
new teaching devices, your opinion 
of this or that piece of instructional 
material. Perhaps you have sus- 
pected that what they learn from 
you gets back to the home office and 
its editorial department. When you 
take into account the fact that each 
of some 1200 textbook salesmen is 
calling on several hundred school 
people during the course of a year, 
you can see that publishers’ esti- 
mates of national trends are based 
on the opinion and advice of literal- 
ly thousands of teachers. 

Again there would seem to be 
small chance here for any purveyor 
of subversion to get in his dirty 
work. Let’s consider, then, the 
authors that the publisher employs 
to write his books. 

Who are they? As you know, 
they are almost always teachers. To 
write a successful textbook your 
author must be a good teacher, pre- 
ferably an expert—and an expert 
in the subject matter with which he 
is dealing. And, negatively, he must 
not be in any sense a fanatic about 
either method or subject matter. 

When you remember that a pub- 
lisher must sink anywhere from ten 
thousand to three quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars in plates, art work, en- 
gravings, editorial time, tryouts, and 
publicity for any new publication, 
you can believe that he doesn’t sign 
up his authors carelessly. He’s got 
to produce a book that will sell or 
he won't long remain solvent. In 
these circumstances, how much 
chance has a potential author or 
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group of authors, bent on subver- 
sion, to crash the gate of the com- 
mercial textbook publisher? 

What is true of authors is equally 
true of an editorial staff. The pub- 
lisher must be able to depend on 
his editors—often former teachers 
—absolutely. Screwballs of any kind 
need not apply. A communistic edi- 
tor on the staff of a textbook pub- 
lisher would neither last long nor 
get far. In the nature of things he 
would be detected almost imme- 
diately. 

There’s no need for me to tell 
you anything about the selling side 
of the publisher's operation, but 
there is one point I want to make 
which doesn’t always have the at- 
tention it deserves. Probably no 


other national product gets the 
critical screening that is given to 


school textbooks. It must receive 
what amounts to a vote of confi- 
dence from a very large segment 
of the teaching profession. Any 
publisher I know would consider it 
the height of folly to try to put any- 
thing over on these thousands of 
critical customers even if his pro- 
fessional integrity would let him. 
And now let’s see if I can add 
this up: In view of the way text- 
books are planned, produced, and 
distributed, I don’t see how they 
can be successfully used as means 
of introducing subversive doctrine 
into the schools. In fact, I can’t im- 
agine a less promising medium, if 
your object is the corruption of 
youth. The job could be done only 
if most of the teachers of the coun- 
try, most of the authors, the sales- 
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men, the editors, the publishers and 
even the substantial portions of the 
taxpaying public joined in a giant 
conspiracy to do it. 

Then we have to ask ourselves, 
“What's all the shouting about? 
How did these charges of subversion 
in textbooks get started anyhow?” 
There’s no one easy answer but let 
me mention some of the factors 
which I believe are responsible. 
First, let me say, textbooks are not 
perfect. In fact, it is sound, sin- 
cere criticism of textbooks that is 
our best hope of making better text- 
books. 

It should be pointed out that 
people today are taking a greater 
interest in their schools. But inter- 
est in education easily becomes emo- 
tional, particularly if it is resisted 
or resented by school people, as it 
sometimes is. And when emotions 
are aroused, someone is likely to be 
looking for a scapegoat. Textbooks 
are often serving as the scapegoat, 
and school systems are being con- 
demned for real or fancied inade- 
quacies of the books they are using. 

Professional agitators are taking 
advantage of the awakened public 
interest in education and of the 
fear of communism that has swept 
the country. They have found it 
easy to twist, warp, and misrepre- 
sent the author's text by lifting 
from context, by quoting inaccur- 
ately, and by reading into the text 
meanings that are actually not there. 

Textbooks, particularly _ social- 
studies textbooks, are written in 
what might be called a “climate of 
opinion.’” You would expect, for 
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example, to find in a world history, 
published in the middle forties, 
statements about Russia, our mili- 
tary ally, which would not be made 
today about Russia, our “cold war’ 
enemy. Changes in both the climate 
of opinion and the march of events 
call for frequent revision of social- 
studies materials. 

Unfortunately, however, schools 
have been slow to see to it that their 
books in history, government, eco- 
nomics, and sociology are up to 
date. Publishers, too, may have been 
slow to revise their books. We 
should also face the fact that in 
many instances the schools have 
been forced by the supposed econ- 
omy of long-term adoption contracts 
to retain in use books which only 
the most expert teaching can recon- 
cile to marked changes in the cli- 
mate of opinion. The use of such 
outdated books makes the schools 
vulnerable. The professional agita- 
tor knows it and makes the most of 
it. 

Now, there is but one more ques- 
tion to ask: What are these criti- 
cisms and attacks likely to lead to? 

I believe that what happens de- 
pends largely on the way we—the 
school people and the publishers— 
meet the issue. I am sure you will 


agree that we want people to take 
an interest in our schools and in 
our textbooks. We know that both 
are far from perfect, however good 
they may seem to us, and we know 
that sound constructive criticism is 
essential to continued growth and 
improvement. The biggest mistake 
we can make is to assume that every 
criticism of a textbook or of a 
school procedure is unwarranted 
and is to be looked on as an “at- 
tack.” Perhaps it may fairly be said 
that professional agitators are at- 
tacking our schools. But their at- 
tacks can be effective only if they 
are supported by substantial groups 
of honest, sincere citizens who have 
the welfare of the school genuinely 
at heart. 

If we can treat the public as part- 
ners and give them the opportunity 
to participate in the solution of 
school and textbook problems which 
is their right, much good may come 
out of the present controversy. Their 
criticism will then be based on 
understanding rather than on emo- 
tion and propaganda, and such criti- 
cisms can well lead, not just to loyal 
public support, but to better books 
and better schools. 

Yours sincerely, 
Bill e 


—4PPROXIMATELY one-third of the states now provide 
textbooks at state expense or provide funds for textbooks, 
at least for certain grades. About one-half of these states 
(or one-sixth of all states) furnish textbooks or funds for 
purchase of textbooks for all grades, while the others pro- 
vide books for only the elementary grades—The Forty- 
Eight State School Systems. 





Civic Vs. Professional Responsibilities 


Must Teachers Be ‘‘Neutral’’? 


LAWRENCE E. METCALF 


In Educational Leadership 


Downe the months preced- 
ing the national election this year, 
many teachers have wished to ex- 
amine campaign issues with their 
students. A disciplined profession 
has expected these teachers to be 
neutral and impartial in their treat- 
ment of each issue. Indoctrination 
in favor of any political party is 
frowned on by all professionally- 
minded teachers. Many teachers also 
have wished to exercise their own 
political responsibilities as citizens 
and to engage in various kinds of 
campaigning outside the classroom 
and on their own time. 

The question always arises: Can 
teachers keep entirely separate their 
civic and their professional activity? 
Does not the teacher who takes part 
in a political campaign tend to re- 
flect in his professional handling of 
political issues the bias which is 
central to his civic behavior? Must 
the teacher shirk his political duties 
in order to maintain his neutrality 
as a teacher? 

If the answer to any of these 
questions is in the affirmative, the 
professionally-minded teacher is 
forced into the status of a second- 
class citizen. Moreover, political ac- 
tivity would be denied the knowl- 
edge and ideals of the professional 
teacher. Likewise, the teacher would 
find that his own opportunity to 
learn practical politics—to gain real- 
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istic understanding of the Ameri- 
can political system—had been 
limited. 

The issue of civic versus profes- 
sional responsibilities arises largely 
because of the widespread assump- 
tion that teachers ought to conceal 
from students the exact nature of 
their political convictions. Teacher 
neutrality has been defined in such 
a way as to place on the teacher the 
responsibility of being restrained in 
his expression of personal opinion. 
Political activity, on the other hand, 
calls for some degree of public ex- 
pression. 

Consequently, it is argued that 
teachers ought not to engage in po- 
litical activity, since their students 
would soon learn where they stand. 
Further, it is argued that students 
will stop thinking as soon as they 
learn what the teacher thinks. 
Rather than think, they will merely 
agree with the teacher. 

The assumption that the expres- 
sion of opinion by the teacher, 
either verbally or through political 
activity, is likely to prevent thought 
in a student will not stand up when 
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we make any thoroughgoing analy- 
sis of the thinking process and the 
psychological conditions which 
make the process possible. Such 
examination would indicate that 
what is needed is not so much po- 
litical neutrality as a definite and 
well-grounded commitment to 
thought as a method by. which to 
reach decisions and judgments. 

Such commitment means that the 
teacher is nonneutral where democ- 
racy is concerned, and that teachers 
are devoted to the value of differ- 
ences, the opportunity of dissent, 
and the promise of controversy. 
Under this approach to learning, 
the existence of teacher opinion is 
neither denied nor concealed. 

Teacher opinion, like any other 
Opinion, is treated as an object of 
inquiry. The tendency of some stu- 
dents to agree with the teacher as a 
matter of regular habit is taken as 
evidence that the teacher has failed 
to create conditions favorable to 
thought. 

Driving underground .the opin- 
ions of the teacher, either through 
policies of censorship and suppres- 
sion or through a self-imposed con- 
ception of neutrality, is defended 
with the argument that the expres- 
sion of opinion by the teacher tends 
to destroy permissiveness. Permis- 
siveness is defined as a situation 
within which students feel free to 
express their beliefs and attitudes. 
The valuing of permissiveness is 
well-grounded in the belief that 
teachers can hardly provoke thought 
by casting doubt on student beliefs 
if they are ignorant of what their 


students believe. The content of 
thought consists of ideas and data. 
Permissiveness makes it possible 
for ideas to appear. It may even 
make it possible for data to appear 
when they are needed in the testing 
of an idea. 

Permissiveness does not exist 
merely as a consequence of a teach- 
er’s being noncommittal. The be- 
liefs of the students have to be 
elicited, which is the same as saying 
that permissiveness has to be creat- 
ed. Usually, the teacher achieves 
such permissiveness through the 
questions he asks, the assignments 
he makes, the material he employs, 
the gestures he makes, the tolerance 
he displays, and even through the 
tone of voice that he uses. Basic to 
any permissiveness that he creates 
is a belief in the educative value of 
free speech. 

How can a teacher communicate 
to his students a valuing of per- 
missiveness without indicating that 
he wants to hear their opinions? A 
commitment by the teacher to a 
social reconstructionist theory of 
learning (which includes the reflec- 
tive examination of permissively 
discovered beliefs) becomes dog- 
matic and absolute in its quality 
when the teacher shuts off from 
examination and criticism the basic 
assumptions behind his classroom 
procedure. 

There is no question of the value 
of permissiveness. The issue is 
whether teachers must conceal their 
beliefs in order to get permissive- 
ness. 

We do know that the beliefs of 
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the teacher are present, as he is 
present, in the groups that he 
teaches. These personal beliefs in- 
fluence even the questions asked by 
the teacher. The question we face is 
whether there is educational merit 
in concealing from the learner these 
personal beliefs of the teacher. Cer- 
tainly, the student is in a better po- 
sition to question a belief when he 
knows what it is. 

It would seem, then, that the 
critical consideration is whether the 
teacher's valuing of thought is 
greater than his valuing of a par- 
ticular conclusion. A valuing of 
thought includes the understanding 
that thinking people do not reach 
necessarily an identical conclusion. 

It is not unusual to find within a 
classroom discussion of a problem 
that some students try to guess the 
position of the teacher. This search 
for the teacher’s word is proof that 
permissiveness does not exist. This 
lack of permissiveness exists even 
though the teacher is noncommittal. 
How much better it would be for 
the teacher to express an opinion 
which is his own and then ask for 
agreement. Having received agree- 


ment, he could then overwhelm the 
student with doubt, and then pro- 
ceed to elicit a variety of alterna- 
tive positions. Students could soon 
learn that their status in class did 
not depend on a degree of agree- 
ment with the teacher but rather 
on their capacity to criticize an idea 
irrespective of its origin. 

The danger is not so much that 
teachers will express opinion, but 
that they will fail to cast doubt on 
their own opinions whenever they 
happen to be expressed by students. 

Our thinking about educational 
issues has been plagued by many a 
dualism. It is characteristic of all 
dualisms that one half tends to 
prosper at the expense of the other 
half. The same is the case with the 
dualism between the teacher as citi- 
zen and the teacher as educator. 
Good teaching defined in terms of 
concealment denies one the oppor- 
tunity to be both good teacher and 
good citizen. The solution lies in a 
commitment not to concealment but 
to an open and intelligent valuing 
of reflective thought as a method by 
which to live democratically both as 
a teacher and as a citizen. * 


ak BASIC principle of our own democracy, the one for 
which our founders decreed free speech and freedom of 
assembly, is one with a basic principle of liberal education: 
the power of selfcriticism. Selfcriticism does not come from 
the masses of people who are encouraged to conform to a 
pattern. It comes from a society animated with the visions 
of our highest aspirations—and that vision will alway 
originate with men and women of philosophic minds and 
high principles—Daniel Z. Gibson, president, Washington, 


College. 





Helping to Keep a Proper Perspective 


Improving Personnel Practices 


PAUL E. SPAYDE 


In The Nation’s Schools 


HE success of an administrator, 
often his very survival, depends on 
how well he can weld his profes- 
sional staff into a working team. 
Indeed, harmonious relations among 
members of the professional staff 
are essential in building commu- 
nity confidence, cooperation, and 
support for education. 

Chief administrators of school 
systems are occasionally, if not fre- 
quently, assumed to be lacking in 
integrity. Often it is their decisions 
relating to personnel which are the 
source of such opinions or expres- 
sions. It may be that it is the lack 
of policies, ambiguous policies, or 
misunderstandings that are the basis 
for many of the unfortunate reac- 
tions to administrative interpreta- 
tions affecting the lives of their 
professional associates. 

In the schools at Lakewood, Ohio, 
a handbook, ‘Professional Person- 
nel Policies,” has been prepared. It 
has the purpose of outlining a pru- 
dent and sagacious plan of action in 
the conduct of the affairs of profes- 
sional educational employes. It is a 
statement of policy regarding pro- 
‘fessional growth, advanced assign- 
ments, salary schedules, absences, 
tenure, retirement, compensation, 
health, administrative organization, 
and functions. All are aimed at im- 
proved staff relationship. 

The guide to selection of what 
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should be included in such a hand- 
book of professional policies is in 
the title itself. Policies are those 
established courses of action to be 
followed in working relationships 
of professional personnel—includ- 
ing administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers. 

It is necessary to set forth in this 
handbook certain underlying prin- 
ciples. Teachers play a significant 
role in our society. For the purpose 
of facilitating good human relations 
it seems imperative to have coopera- 
tive, effective, and dignified policies 
to serve as guides for action. 

A copy of the handbook is made 
available to all professional person- 
nel in the system. Even if it had no 
other values, it is a saver of time. 
It serves as a point of reference 
when teachers want answers to their 
questions about such matters as re- 
tirement, salaries, and leaves. 

Another important use is for 
prospective teachers. If an applicant 
appears to qualify for a position, a 
copy is sent to him. The applicant 
thus has the opportunity to become 
familiar with conditions of employ- 
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ment before he accepts the position. 

Written policies in the hands of 
teachers should serve to set forth 
the conditions whereby democratic 
concepts can have full force in the 
affairs of a professional group. Be- 
liefs are powerful forces in the lives 
of teachers. Policies that serve to 
implant desirable beliefs may be 
significant to the effectiveness of 
teachers in their work. 

A maxim in an ethical philosophy 
is that we should act toward others 
so as to bring out the best they 
have to offer. Policies and practices 
among teachers should provide a 
sense of well-being whereby the 
best possible teaching results. Con- 
ditions should be such that teaching 
becomes a great human adventure, 
that teachers find it a privilege to 
be an influence on young and im- 
pressionable minds. 

Teacher’s morale is greatly affect- 
ed by working conditions. Policies 
should serve to make these condi- 
tions commensurate with the dig- 
nity of the job of teaching. They 
should help to make a teacher take 
the ups and downs of a school day 
in stride and with good humor, to 
regard the normal duties of a school 
day as just requirements, to realize 
that youth is imperfect and that 
this is a challenge to a teacher's 
creative mind, to believe that the 
school is the greatest agency the 
community has yet devised to assist 
in the attainment of better things 
in life, and to realize that his best 
service is the only type he should be 
content to give, humble as it may 
seem. 


Good professional and human re- 
lations depend on a clear under- 
standing of a teacher’s role in the 
administrative organization of a 
school system. A clear knowledge 
of working relationships should 
lead to increased efficiency in the 
operation of a school program. 

Imperative in any statement of 
policy is a recognition that changing 
times demand new competencies. 
Methods and materials quite ade- 
quate a decade ago must be con- 
tinually modified to keep pace with 
economic, social, and psychological 
pressures of life today. Improve- 
ment of personnel becomes even 
more important than the renovation 
of plant and equipment—and is 
certainly more challenging. Im- 
provement in service is a must prac- 
tical way of acquiring excellence of 
performance. 

There are many opportunities 
and experiences that contribute to 
the professional growth of teachers. 
These should be pointed out and 
participation should be encouraged. 
Teachers should be expected to 
maintain professional memberships 
and to take an active part in these 
organizations. Minimum local pro- 
fessional growth provisions should 
be explicitly stated. 

Perhaps the most important item 
of good personnel policies is a 
sound salary schedule, one that pro- 
vides adequate compensation for 
service given. In order to attract 
people with superior ability to the 
profession, reasonable assurance 
must be provided for financial re- 
ward commensurate with salaries in 
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professions requiring similar train- 
ing and responsibility. It should 
also offer inducement to remain in 
the profession and to serve in the 
local school system. 

Leaves of absence for illness and 
other just reasons, tenure, retire- 
ment provisions, and compensation 
in case of injury or death on the job 
are other measures that provide eco- 
nomic and social security. All of 
these should be stated in written 
policies beyond all possibility of 
misinterpretation. For example, it 
is not clear enough to state that a 
teacher is required to retire at the 
end of the school year in which 
the seventieth birthday is reached. 
Since all birthdays do not occur 
during the school year, the term 
“school year” must be defined. 

Democratic living in a represen- 
tative republic puts a premium on 
the individual and his participation 
in policy making and in the imple- 
mentation of policies into action. 
It is our belief that the interests of 
the entire school system can be 
served better by the establishment 
of various means that permit the 
best thinking of all staff members to 


be brought to bear on school prob- 
lems. Democratic procedure implies 
a two-way flow of information. The 
most effective and lasting action is 
that which results from the think- 
ing of the entire group. 

It was this belief that led to the 
establishment of the advisory coun- 
cil for the superintendent of schools 
in Lakewood. A_ superintendent 
needs all the good counsel he can 
get. His advisory council provides 
for a two-way flow of information 
and effective action resulting from 
group thinking. 

Definitely stated, professional 
personnel policies’ should help 
teachers to keep a proper perspec- 
tive of the significant role they play 
in the community. In addition, such 
policies should be a source of in- 
spiration with ideas leading to 
ideals and aims leading to higher 
goals. 

When policies which protect, 
stimulate, challenge, and reward 
are a part of day-to-day relations of 
teachers, the resulting good human 
relations will make teaching more 
enjoyable and the schools more 
valuable to the community e 


It Pays to Get Old in Copenhagen 


In the Copenhagen, Denmark, municipal schools, the retir- 
ing age for teachers is 70, but a teacher may resign at 65. 
In the primary school classes, teachers teach 36 hours a 
week; those who have attained the age of 55 teach 33 
hours, and those who have reached 60, only 30 hours. In 
the intermediate school, payment varies with the subject. 
Thus, in teaching Danish, foreign languages, and arith- 
metic, three hours are reckoned as four paid hours.— Scot- 
tish Educational Journal. 








How to Identify the 


The Potentially Maladjusted Child 


RoBeERT F. DEHAAN and RoBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


In A Community Youth Development Program 


OTENTIALLY maladjusted 
children are those who, in contrast 
with gifted children, are at the low 
end of the scale of social assets to 
the community. Their behavior not 
only is likely to become a liability 
to society but also is a source of 
trouble to themselves unless they are 
helped. 

We shall speak here of two gen- 
eral types, namely, withdrawn and 
aggressively maladjusted children. 
Both types of maladjustment have 
clearly marked precursors) which 
can often,, perhaps usually, be ob- 
served in the behavior of a child as 
young as nine or 10 years of age. 
Not only behavioral traits, but back- 
ground situational factors as well, 
can be used to help identify the 
children. Both need preventive 
treatment, though the aggressively 
maladjusted child, because of his 
active contact with the social en- 
vironment, may appear to be less ill 
than the withdrawn child. 

The descriptive term ‘‘with- 
drawn” is used to identify one 
group of these maladjusted chil- 
dren since it describes their social 
as well as their personality charac- 
teristics. 

Hewitt and Jenkins in their study 
of 500 children ‘in the Michigan 
Child Guidance Institute—as well 
as other researchers into the funda- 
mental patterns of behavior of mal- 
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adjusted children—have grouped 
items which make up what Hewitt 
and Jenkins call an “‘overinhibited 
behavior syndrome pattern.” There 
are six items common to many— 
shyness, apathy, worrying, submis- 
siveness, sensitiveness, and _ seclu- 
siveness. 

The studies also have found a 
syndrome of physical deficiencies 
which is positively correlated with 
the behavior of the overinhibited 
child. The following list of health 
items represents this pattern: (1) 
central nervous system disorder; 
(2) abnormal growth pattern; (3) 
convulsions (past or present) ; (4) 
auditory defect; (5) speech defect; 
(6) diseased tonsils or adenoids 
(present); (7) chronic physical 
complaints. 

Hewitt and Jenkins have also re- 
ported that overinhibited boys out- 
number the overinhibited girls; that 
these children are probably of aver- 
age, if not superior, intelligence; 
and that a withdrawn child is likely 
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to have one or more of the specific 
physical deficiencies named. 

Hewitt and Jenkins point out the 
need to know not only the behav- 
ioral maladjustments of the indi- 
vidual but also the antecedent pro- 
vocative circumstances. They also 
have developed a situational pattern 
which describes these circumstances 
—a pattern of family repression. 


THE WITHDRAWN CHILD 


Hewitt and Jenkins have present- 
ed a composite picture of a with- 
drawn child on the basis of the sta- 
tistically derived findings from the 
sample of 500 children, from which 
the following sentences have been 
selected: 


This child may express considerable 
interest in reading and in the pursuit of 
other solitary hobbies. He may be nor- 
mally placed in school, but in general he 
is indifferent or apathetic toward school 
attendance. 

The behavioral difficulties of this child 
lie primarily in his extreme introversion. 
He is exceedingly shy and seclusive, 
avoiding social contacts whenever pos- 
sible. His feelings are easily hurt for he 
is very sensitive and he worries most of 
the time about one thing or another 
(usually about himself). When obliged 
to be with others, he is usually sub- 
missive to them, and very apathetic about 
engaging in any activity. 

He has few, if any, close friends, for 
he is fearful of making social overtures. 
If he chooses a companion at all, it is 
likely to be someone younger than him- 
self from whom he need fear no com- 
petition or disapproval, for this boy is 
full of fears. He feels himself to be 
inferior in most respects, and always 
appears extremely depressed or dis- 
couraged. He displays numerous nervous 
mannerisms and spends much of his time 


in daydreaming. His behavior may be 
diagnosed as neurotic, and marked 
changes in personality are likely to be 
reported. He may also show signs of re- 
gression to infancy in addition to being 
overdependent and easily led to tears; 
these last-named traits, like those of 
chronic physical complaints, show up 
particularly in the physically deficient 
child. 

The peculiarities of this child’s parents 
are reminiscent of their “problem” off- 
spring. The mother herself is frequently 
ill, with one affliction or another; both 
parents are likely to be very nervous; 
and to have few, if any, external social 
contacts outside the home. The parents 
of this child are likely to be unaffiliated, 
even nominally, with any religious de- 
nomination or sect (perhaps due to their 
own reluctance to engage in any social 
participation). Among the children in 
the home there is likely to be consid- 
erable rivalry, involving this child in 
particular. Add to this the probability 
that the mother is exceedingly dominant 
in the home, or that the father is per- 
fectionistic and intolerant, and _ the 
groundwork has been laid for a repres- 
sive home situation in which the child 
is overwhelmed. 


If this is the life of the with- 
drawn child it is not hard to see 
that he has found the world a frus- 
trating, impossible place in which 
to secure satisfaction. His reaction 
to frustration has been primarily 
to withdraw rather than to become 
aggressive. In general the with- 
drawn child can be described as 
having excessive inhibitions, being 
torn by internal conflict, and being 
threatened by his own impulses. 
He has grown up in an environ- 
ment in which there are few open 
conflicts and little undisciplined 
aggressive behavior—an _ environ- 
ment in which there is competition 
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for dominance but in which the 
competition often takes place in 
definite areas and in a disciplined 
manner. 


THE AGGRESSIVE CHILD 


When we speak of “aggressive 
maladjustment” we refer to the 
form of social maladjustment which 
is characterized by the breaking of 
rules. The principal areas in which 
rules are broken by aggressively 
maladjusted children and adoles- 
cents are the areas of property 
(stealing and destruction of prop- 
erty), sex, and relations with people 
(assault and fighting). 

This visible, active misbehavior is 
usually called “delinquency.” It may 
stem from the child’s inability to 
keep from actively expressing im- 
pulses which society demands he re- 
strain, from his inability to keep the 
expression of his impulses within 
the limits set by society, or from his 
inability to express his impulses in 
a socially acceptable manner. 

By the time such aggressive, rule- 
breaking behavior comes to the at- 
tention of social agencies, juvenile 
courts, and police departments (en- 
forcers of society's demands), it is 
usually too late to do even an effec- 
tive job of curing, and the time is 
past to speak of prevention. Curing 
delinquency is almost impossible, 
but a community that puts the same 
effort into programs for preventing 
delinquency would be rewarded 
with huge dividends. If the ap- 
proach of delinquency can be pre- 
dicted early enough in a child’s life 
to permit the use of successful pre- 


ventive methods, any community 
would be wise to engage in a 
campaign of delinquency preven- 
tion. That the approach of delin- 
quency, or of vulnerability to de- 
linguency, can be predicted has been 
shown by several recent studies. 

These studies agree on a common 
core of behavioral characteristics 
of boys and girls who are vulner- 
able to delinquency: (1) disturb- 
ing influence in school, (2) vio- 
lence, (3) fighting, (4) quarrel- 
someness, (5) destructiveness, (6) 
incorrigibility, (7) boastfulness, 
(8) unpopularity, (9) truancy, 
(10) temper tantrums, (11) defiant 
attitude, (12) disobedience, (13) 
rudeness, (14) lying, (15) bossi- 
ness, (16) selfishness, (17) bad 
companions, (18) stealing, (19) 
bullying, (20) revengefulness, 
(21) cruelty, (22) resentfulness, 
(23) tardiness, (24) lack of inter- 
est in school, (25) teasing, (26) 
sex delinquency. 

The maladjustment is caused by 
conflict between the impulses or 
basic drives of the individual, on the 
one hand, and his social ideals or 
social training on the other. 


UNSOCIALIZED DELINQUENT 


The researchers speak of the “un- 
socialized” aggressive type—the boy 
or girl who is still a creature of 
impulse, as he was when he was 
born. He has not been “socialized” ; 
that is, he has not learned to accept 
social ideals as his own and to con- 
trol his impulses in favor of the 
rules of behavior that society tries 
to teach him. The only control he 
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recognizes is fear of punishment. 
The cause of his maladjustment may 
often be traced either to extreme 
spoiling and lack of training in 
early childhood or to extreme rejec- 
tion and lack of love from parents 
in early childhood. 

Hewitt and Jenkins give a com- 
posite picture of the unsocialized 
delinquent: 


The behavior difficulties of this child 
center around his basically “‘mean’’ treat- 
ment of others. He is cruel, defiant, 
prone deliberately to destroy their prop- 
erty as well as to attack their persons 
violently. He is rude toward persons 
in authority, openly antagonistic toward 
his teachers, and has outbursts of temper 
whenever crossed, He is seldom able to 
get along with other children, has few 
close friends. He has no compunctions 
against seeking vengeance on those he 
dislikes, even to committing arson and 
murder (in very extreme cases). Al- 
though unlikely to have attempted sexual 
intercourse, his language is very profane 
and obscene, and he displays an unusual 
interest in sex, often indulging in mas- 
turbation. Except for his truancy from 
home and occasional participation in 
gang activities, he shows no trend to- 
ward the usual behavior of the social- 
ized delinquent. 


SOCIALIZED AGGRESSIVE TYPE 


The “socialized” aggressive type 
is the boy or girl who has grown 
up with normal but weak person- 
ality controls. He always follows the 
lead of the group of which he is a 
loyal member. He will break the 
laws of society as a member of the 
gang. Maladjustment of this type is 
found most frequently in the de- 
teriorated areas of large cities or in 
minority groups which are not well 


integrated into the society as a 
whole, such as immigrant groups 
with mores that conflict with the 
dominant mores of the society 
around them. 

Some excerpts from Hewitt and 
Jenkins’ description of the socialized 
delinquent follows: 

His behavioral difficulties bear cer- 
tain resemblances to those of the type 
of boy who is an unsocialized delinquent. 
He is deceptive and defiant toward au- 
thority. He does not accept blame for his 
own acts and feels little guilt over his 
depredations. He may have other traits 
of the unsocialized delinquent but in 
none does he approach the aggressiveness 
of the unsocialized child. He is quite 
likely to be a member of some well- 
organized adolescent gang, and invariably 
is known to be associated with com- 
panions whom others consider to be ‘‘un- 
desirable.” He holds a slight edge in 
popularity among his classmates and to 
his own group he is a “hail fellow well 
met.” But to the good people of the 
dominant society from whom he dis- 
associates himself, he is a menace to 
law and order. 


THE NEUROTIC AGGRESSIVE 


There also is the neurotic aggres- 
sive type. These are the “queer” 
persons who usually have strong so- 
cial and personal ideals but are pos- 
sessed by some uncontrollable anti- 
social impulses to steal, to set fire, 
to run away, and so on, from which 
they themselves would like to be 
released. These persons really suf- 
fer from a mental illness added to 
their social maladjustment. Both 
must be cured if the sufferers are to 
get over their maladjustment and 
become worthwhile citizens. 

These three types of aggressive 
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maladjustment are seldom seen com- 
pletely in isolation. Usually a per- 
son of any of these three types 
exhibits some neurotic symptoms, 
some inadequacy of self control or 
of conscience, and some external 
conflict because of a threat arising 
from the environment. Each person 
must be studied and understood as 
an individual in his social context 
before plans can be made to help 
him. 

For example, the background sit- 
uational pattern associated with the 
unsocialized aggressive child is gen- 
erally that of parental rejection, 
while the background situational 
pattern associated with the social- 
ized aggressive child has been de- 
scribed as that of parental negli- 
gence and exposure to delinquent 
patterns. 


Socialized and unsocialized ag- 
gressively maladjusted children have 
in common an environment encour- 
aging little selfdiscipline (from the 
point of view of society in general) 
and one that is typically marked by 
many open conflicts and by much 
undisciplined aggressive behavior. 
Competition for dominance is direct, 
undisguised, and fierce. 

This is, of course, an oversimplifi- 
cation of the factors that influence 
the development of the personality 
of the aggressively maladjusted 
child. It has been presented for the 
purpose of describing the main out- 
line of the dynamics. The factors, 
in reality, are rarely as clearly dif- 
ferentiated as this presentation in- 
dicates, and they are usually produc- 
tive of neurotic elements which 
have not been discussed here. e 


Forty Years = Past and Future 


“AT no time in the history of this nation has it been as 
important to raise a generation with a balanced, calm cut- 
look on life,” stated Dr. Martha M. Eliot, chief of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, on the fortieth anniversary of the 
Children’s Bureau this year. She added, “I trust that dur- 
ing the 40 years ahead we will make as great gains in the 
emotional health of children as we have made in their 
physical health in the last 10 years.” 

Notable social improvements listed by Dr. Eliot included: 
In 1912 many communities handled juvenile delinquents as 
adult criminals. Now, all states have juvenile court laws or 
special procedures for handling children’s cases. Only one 
state in 1912 had created a bureau of child welfare to pro- 
mote and protect the interest of dependent, neglected, or 
delinquent children. Today all states have departments of 
welfare and most have separate child-welfare divisions with- 
in these departments. 











To Generate Light as Well as Heat 


How Can Conventions Be Made 
More Fruitful? 


JOHN WITHALL 


In The School Review 


wbremenic conventions and 
conferences of one kind or another 
is a frequent experience of educa- 
tors. We have all enjoyed meeting 
old friends at such affairs and shar- 
ing with them recent professional 
and personal experiences. We have, 
_no doubt, also complained after 
such affairs that, except for the en- 
joyable social activities and personal 
contacts in the hallways, eating 
places, and in after-meeting bull 
sessions, the meeting activities were 
not particularly fruitful. 

Is it not time that we did some- 
thing about making the organized 
meetings approximate our expec- 
tancies in terms of worthwhileness 
and productivity? 

At a recent section meeting at a 
state education association conven- 
tion, approximately 45 teachers, 
parents, and school administrators 
made up the group in the room to 
discuss “Assessing Our Schools.” 
The seats were placed row-on-row, 
and a panel of four and the modera- 
tor sat on a small platform. 

This observer was especially im- 
pressed by two things. One was the 
helter-skelter, nondirectional nature 
of the discussion. The other was the 
considerable amount of time and 
effort put into the session, by chair- 
man, moderator, panel members— 
and audience—with limited returns 
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from the investment of time and 
effort. This lack of adequate re- 
turn appeared to be the result of 
several factors. 

The preplanning for the session 
was inadequate. The panel mem- 
bers were not clear about their re- 
sponsibilities. They envisaged them- 
selves as guest speakers and gave 
short, formal addresses. The mod- 
erator appeared unclear about his 
function and lacked skill in ful- 
filling his role. 

The platform placement of the 
panel and the row-on-row seating 
arrangement of the people who at- 
tended the meeting changed the 
group into an audience listening 
to speeches rather than participants 
in a discussion. The discussion was 
nondirectional and led to a sense 
of frustration among those present. 
Considerable heat but little light 
was generated. Neither clarification 
of ideas nor suggestions of promis- 
ing possible courses of action came 
out of the session. 
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But, someone may say, the only 
pupose of the gathering was to get 
people thinking. There was evidence 
that some of these people did not 
need to be stimulated to think about 
the issues. They already were deeply 
ego-involved in them! 

But wasn’t the object of the meet- 
ing really to get some problems out 
in the open? In part, this is true. 
But why do we want to get prob- 
lems out in the open? In order, I 
suggest, to analyze them in coopera- 
tion with our peers so that we may 
begin to see some direction. and ac- 
tion possibilities for our next moves. 

What might have been done to 
insure that this session would have 
resulted in a larger return on the in- 
vestment of human time and en- 
ergy? There ought to have been at 
least one preplanning session by the 
moderator and his panel either in 
face-to-face discussion or by tele- 
phone and letter. The panel mem- 
bers ought to have been briefed on 
their responsibility for stimulating 
discussion and not monopolizing it. 

The gathering could have been 
subdivided after the topic and its 
ramifications had been opened up, 
each group under a competent dis- 
cussion leader. Or, the whole group 
might have remained as a unit, pro- 
vided the moderator was an able 
discussion leader rather than just a 
plain needler, and provided the 
people present had been seated face 
to face rather than face to back. 

If groups were used, the modera- 


tor should have made clear to them 
that their immediate job was to 
identify two or three pressing issues 
and to begin to develop suggested 
action possibilities for clarifying 
and resolving them. The subgroups 
could have reconvened in a general 
meeting to hear a reporter from 
each group give a précis of the 
group’s thinking and recommenda- 
tions. 

A frequent weak link in a con- 
ference structure is the discussion 
leader. The art of competently guid- 
ing a discussion group demands 
skills that must be learned and cul- 
tivated. A few of these skills in- 
clude the ability to identify seman- 
tic differences rapidly, the ability to 
be flexible and sensitive to group 
needs, the ability to refrain from 
riding one’s “pet peeves” or hob- 
bies, the ability to keep the discus- 
sants to the issue without browbeat- 
ing them, and the ability to keep in- 
terpersonal friction at a minimum. 
The extent to which a discussion 
leader is competent in exercising 
these and other concomitant skills 
determines the extent to which a 
discussion group is productive. 

If a little more care were taken in 
preplanning, in uncovering needs 
and problems of the delegates, in 
choice of discussion leaders, and in 
structuring discussions as problem- 
solving sessions, greater productiv- 
ity would result and more satisfac- 
tion would accrue to all who 
participate in conferences. * 


ZHtow busy is not so important as why busy. The 
bee is praised; the mosquito is swatted—The Boardman. 





Bias in the Old Textbooks 


Some Findings from Analyses of Old 
Textbooks 


JOHN A. NIETZ 


In History of Education Journal 


Wye of the treatment in 


the textbooks of the history of edu- 
cation deals more fully with the 
development of educational thought 
than of actual practice. It is the 
thesis of the writer that an analysis 
of the actual textbooks used in the 
past will reveal a truer history of 
what was actually taught in the 
schools than a study of the educa- 
tional theories. This does not mean 
that the theories should not be 
studied, only that failure to deal 
with what was actually taught re- 
sults in an incomplete understand- 
ing of the history of education. 

It has been the privilege of the 
writer to have directed a number of 
studies involving the analyses of 
old American textbooks. The fol- 
lowing comments, while meager 
with reference to the contribution 
such studies have made to a fuller 
understanding of the history of edu- 
cation in the United States, show 
the significance of some of their 
findings. 

The titles of many subject fields 
have changed since their introduc- 
tion into the curriculum of Ameri- 
can schools. Textbooks of physics 
were often called natural phil- 
osophy. Psychology textbooks may 
have been entitled “Science of the 
Mind.” Many of the old grammar 
textbooks did not bear the title of 
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grammar. For example, the most 
commonly used Latin grammar text 
to be used in England for several 
centuries and in the colonial Latin 
grammar schools of America was 
Lily's Rules Construed. These are 
only a few examples of the wide 
range of titles which corresponded 
only vaguely with subject titles as 
we now know them. 

The development of graded text- 
books was very slow. The first 
significant American attempt to pro- 
duce a sort of graded textbook 
series was done by Noah Webster, 
called the Grammatical Institute of 
the English Language in three parts. 
Part I was the Speller (1784); 
Part II, Grammar; and Part III, 
Reader. Even though there were 
three books, the fact that each book 
was in a different subject field 
destroyed its graded value. 

It was not until the 1830's that 
gtaded textbooks appeared in sev- 
eral subject fields, the most famous 
of which were the McGuffey 
Readers. After this period it was 
common for most elementary text- 
books to appear in graded series. 
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But the question to be asked is, 
how well were these series graded? 
Some light can be thrown by some 
findings regarding the best known 
of these series, namely, the Mc- 
Guffey Readers. The writer recently 
had one of his graduate students 
analyze the vocabulary of the first 
edition of McGuffey’s Second Read- 
er by the means of the Yoakum 
Readability Formula. He found the 
vocabulary to be of eighth-grade 
reading level. The Third Reader 
contained a_ selection entitled 
“Metaphysics.” By trial and error 
the gradation improved later. 

Every one of the studies involv- 
ing the analysis of old textbooks, 
whatever the subject, has shown the 
evolution of something regarding 
the nature of these books. 


TWO MAIN EMPHASES 


An analysis of content in early 
readers shows that the two main 
emphases were religion and elocu- 
tion. Even before readers appeared 
in graded series Caleb Bingham 
wrote two rather popular readers, 
American Preceptor (1794), empha- 
sizing religion and morals, and the 
Columbian Orator (1806), contain- 
ing reading selections for develop- 
ing powers of elocution. 

Early textbooks in physiology 
and hygiene dealt with the nervous 
system, the circulatory system, and 
the like, while the authors of the 
present century pay less attention to 
“systems’’ but more to factors in- 
volving the functioning of these 
systems, as disease, nutrition, and 
cleanliness. 


There was, in general, a consider- 
able lag in time between the ap- 
pearance or discovery of new 
knowledge and its use in textbooks. 
In regard to some matters or ideas 
this appears to have been inertia 
and in other cases fear of public 
reaction. 

For example in Workman's 
American Accountant, 1793, which 
really was an arithmetic, there ap- 
pears in full the resolution of 1786 
of the Congress of the United 
States creating the United States 
monetary system of mills, cents, 
dimes, and dollars. The advertise- 
ments in the back of the book used 
the U. S. system. Yet the problems 
in the text were still based on the 
old English monetary system. In 
fact, some arithmetics continued 


using English monetary problems 


considerably after 1800. Inertia 
and lack of up-to-dateness on the 
part of textbook authors apparently 
account for such a lag. 


FEAR OF PUBLIC OPINION 


In some fields this lag could 
well have been caused by fear of 
public opinion regarding the intro- 
duction of the new ideas in text- 
books. This likely was true in the 
field of biology. Mendel’s laws of 
heredity were discovered about 
1860, yet John I. Cretzinger found 
that they were not commonly pre- 
sented in secondary-school  text- 
books until about 1900. The theory 
of evolution was formulated by 
Charles Darwin in 1858, but found 
little acceptance in textbooks until 
after 1900. Since these theories 
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conflicted with the religious views 
held by many, textbook authors, or 
their publishers, hesitated in pre- 
senting these theories in texts. 
Early textbooks often contained 
biased content. Seemingly the au- 
thors not only failed to observe care 
to avoid such content, but purposely 
introduced such content by mis- 
representing or adversely criticising 
certain attitudes, beliefs, or customs 
which they did not favor and over- 
valuing those which they did favor. 


BIASED CONTENT 


This seemed to be true in early 
readers, such as the New England 
Primer, in early history books, and 
particularly in early geography 
books. These biases were involved 
in such matters as religion and cus- 
toms, and were applied to national 
groups and to other races. 

John R. Sahli found much of 
this type of content in his analysis 
of early American geographies. 
Since some of the earliest geogra- 
phy textbooks were written by New 
England ministers, they were very 
critical of other religions. 

One 1790 text said of Spain that 
the religion was “of the most 
bigotted, superstitious, and tyran- 
nical character.’’ Of Russia’s  re- 
ligion, another text said, “The es- 
tablished religion is the Greek 
church, but little differing from 
Popery.” An 1805 text claimed 
that the Irish priests ruled with 
“blind superstition and ignorance.” 
On the other hand a textbook 
author of 1810 wrote, “The Scotch 
clergy are men of learning and 
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piety.” Similar compliments were 
given Protestants by other authors. 

Similarly numerous uncompli- 
mentary comments were made of 
other nationalities and races. In 
1790 one author said of the Mexi- 
cans, “From idleness and consti- 
tution, their whole business is 
amour and intrigue; their ladies, 
of consequence, are not distin- 
guished for their chastity or domes- 
tic virtues.” An author in 1805 
wrote, “The Saxons are a lively 
and contented people; the Prussians 
appear dull and gloomy.” 

The authors generally held that 
the Hungarians were a strong ro- 
bust people, but rude, revengeful, 
and warlike. Of the Italians, an 
author wrote that they ‘are amour- 
ous and addicted to original indul- 
gences, revengeful, and masters of 
the art of dissimulation.” The 
Turks were characterized in 1806 
by one writer as ‘‘morose, treacher- 
ous, furiously passionate, unsocial, 
and unfriendly to people of all 
other nations.” 

On the other hand, the Swiss re- 
ceived more consistent approval 
than any other people in Europe. 
For example, a textbook author in 
1835 wrote, ‘The Swiss are gener- 
ally well educated, and are remark- 
able for their bravery, industry, and 
virtue.” : 

Ned Culler, who in 1945 ana- 
lyzed 97 later geographies (1840- 
90), found that the treatment of 
religion decreased and became more 
tolerant. Likewise, less bias on 
national racial matters was ex- 
hibited. * 





Does a Bright Person of 20 Become Dull by 60? 


Adult Learning 


IRVING LORGE 


In Adult Education 


unk of an adult in the active 
process of learning something. Is 
the picture in your mind one of a 
teacher giving a lecture in a class- 
room? or of a foreman instructing 
on the operation of a lathe? Or do 
you see a farmer learning the value 
of antibiotics in the feed of hogs? 
or of his wife reading a pamphlet 
on the behavior of a four-year-old? 

Each of these is a kind of learn- 
ing. The approach to learning de- 
pends on the picture in one’s mind. 
Teachers may think of curriculum, 
foremen of production, workers of 
earnings, and the psychologists of 
experiments. 

It is the psychologist—as a sci- 
entist—who tries to arrive at the 
generalizations about the adult 
learning process. Such generaliza- 
tions afford useful insights into the 
process and, more important, may 
lead to useful suggestions for the 
teaching of adults and for learning 
by adults. 

Psychologists have found, for ex- 
ample, that in a simple letter en- 
coding experiment given to groups 
differing in age like 20 to 25 years, 
and 30 to 35 years, etc., that the 
best performance on the average 
were made by the younger age 
groups. There can be no doubt that 
the older subjects encode fewer let- 
ters per minute. But what does this 
mean? 
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It does not imply that the older 
subjects cannot learn as well as the 
younger. It means just what has 
been found: that older persons do 
not encode as many letters per 
minute or per hour. The older 
learners know the task they are to 
do. They can do it. They get satis- 
faction from doing it. They can and 
do learn. Why, then, is there the 
difference? 

The basic difference is physiologi- 
cal. Individuals, after the early 
twenties, become slower; they take 
a longer time to do any of life's 
tasks. They are slower in all their 
reactions whether to a simple sig- 
nal or to seeing a situation and 
hearing a conversation. Study after 
study has demonstrated that aging 
beyond the twenties is associated 
with reduction in speed of per- 
formance. The rate is reduced, but 
not the underlying ability. 

Speed-efficiency, unfortunately, is 
further reduced by curtailment in 
sensory adjustments such as seeing 
and hearing. Vision becomes less 
and less efficient beyond the 
twenties. For hearing, the reduction 
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begins earlier and continues for the 
rest of life. 

The teacher of adults must dis- 
tinguish between speed of per- 
formance and the ability to learn. 
Evidence has made it clear that the 
learning ability does not change sig- 
nificantly from age 20 to 60 years. 
Bright young people of 20 do not 
become dull by 60; nor do dull 
young people become moronic by 
60. An individual at 60 can learn 
the same kinds of knowledge, skill, 
and appreciation at 60 that he could 
at 20 years of age. 

But the teacher must be pre- 
pared to adjust to the facts that 
older individuals, on the average, 
will tend to be slower and that they 
will need some help to compensate 
for their lessened vision and hear- 
ing. To overcome the handicap of 
hearing loss, the teacher should talk 
somewhat louder, more clearly, and 
more deliberately. She should be 
seen by all in the room. For, as in- 
dividuals become older, they, uncon- 
sciously, learn to depend more and 
more on the auxiliary cues from lip- 
reading. Unusual words, new 
names, and strange expressions 
should be written on the blackboard 
to give additional strength to the 
spoken messages. 

Since maturing individuals are 
likely to be sensitive about their 
signs of aging, the teacher should 
plan the scope of the lessons within 
the speed capabilities of most of 
the learners. Assignments should 
be long enough to challenge but 
not so long as to frustrate. 

The teacher of adults must be 


aware of what the adult brings with 
him. An adult does not come to 
school or to the factory or to the 
county farm agent with a tabula 
rasa. He brings to learning situa- 
tions not only his learning ability 
but a tremendous range of stored 
learnings. 

He has both the vocabulary and 
the concepts for much of his need- 
ed learning. The teacher can count 
on much positive transfer from the 
learner's familiarity to the newer 
things to be acquired. The teacher, 
therefore, must capitalize on the 
possibilities of transfer from the 
stored knowledge and skills of the 
adult. 

Some of the stored knowledges 
and attitudes, however, may con- 
found the learner. Most familiar 
is the negative attitude toward the 
school the adult remembers. Some 
of his childhood memories may 
make the adult learner bring to 
school old feelings of insecurity. 
The teacher must try to give the 
learner a sense of security and mas- 
tery without any feeling of shame 
or inadequacy. She must favor re- 
ward and shun punishment. She 
must plan to minimize error in 
order to maximize genuine success 
for the adult. 

Each successful teacher of adults 
will know in advance the sources of 
difficulty for the learner. Some diffi- 
culties, of course, come from the 
notions that the learner has about 
himself: some may feel that they 
just cannot learn some things. One, 
for instance, blocks on languages, 
another fears numerical relations, 
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and others freeze at performing 

whether in music or with paint. 
These attitudes, which undoubt- 

edly flow from baleful learning ex- 


self, of the task, and of the role of 
the teacher. 

Planning for adult learning in- 
volves planning the situation so 


that the learner gets a sense of 
mastery and success. Mastery may 
come from showing the individual 
that he can, or by showing the as- 
pects of the task that he can do 
already. * 


periences, may prevent individuals 
from ever giving themselves the op- 
portunity to change. The teacher 
must be aware that such attitudes 
can be changed, but only by chang- 
ing the learner’s concept of him- 


Adult Education Enrolment Increases 


ADULT school classes enrolled an estimated 4,744,256 stu- 
dents during the past year, an increase of approximately 
1,550,000 in the past four years. These figures were ob- 
tained from a new nationwide survey conducted by the 
Division of Adult Education Service of the NEA and 
financed by the Fund for Adult Education, an independent 
organization established by the Ford Foundation. 

Housewives comprise nearly one-fourth (24.2 percent) 
of the total enrolment in adult classes. Approximately 26 
percent is made up of skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
workers. A little more than 17 percent of the total are 
business and office workers. 

The report indicates that adults no longer are satisfied 
with academic programs, which are an extension of ele- 
mentary and secondary school. Ranked as most popular by 
adults are classes in civics and public affairs forums, which 
have more than tripled in number since 1946-47. Safety 
and automobile-driver education is the second most popular 
field of adult education. 

Other classes reporting an increase in enrolment include 
remedial and special education, health and physical educa- 
tion, and agriculture. Smallest increases were reported in 
the area of general academic education. Only slight in- 
creases were indicated in the field of vocational and com- 
mercial education. 

The most controversial issues facing many groups of pub- 
lic-school adult education people today are questions about 
the inclusion of recreational activities in programs and 
the payment of fees. 





End Achievement is the Important Thing 


How Do You Grade? 


PHILIP MARSH 


In Ohio Schools 


Dur problem of grading is a 
perennial one, always open to study, 
question, and change. Moreover, 
since individual teacher judgment 
usually operates, it proceeds to oper- 
ate in as many ways as there are 
different personalities. 

Even when objective examina- 
tions are given, one teacher may 
stress one part more than another, 
and minimize or emphasize the im- 
portance of the whole. When it is 
an essay test, the methods of eval- 
uating answers are legion. Some 
teachers give nearly all objective 
tests; others use the essay question 
almost exclusively; there are those 
who insist on facts and evidence; 
others most admire an imaginative, 
well-expressed answer. 

No wonder students, moving 
from teacher to teacher and from 
course to course, are bewildered. It 
is particularly confusing to find two 
teachers presenting the same subject 
with widely differing grading meth- 
ods. Thus a good student under one 
teacher may appear to be a poor one 
under another. 

Little can be done about teachers’ 
personality differences. About all 
we can do is to appeal for more 
exact methods; procedures that can 
be explained satisfactorily to stu- 
dents. Obviously, such methods 
must be factual, exact, and arith- 
metical, rather than vague, inexact. 
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Whatever your method is, you 
have, for each student, a record of 
grades. How do you sum it up? 
Do you average all grades? Or do 
you, more or less, ignore them and 
consider chiefly the student’s gen- 
eral intelligence and cooperation? 
Do you figure in such qualities as 
absences, tardiness, promptness in 
assignments, general behavior, or 
personal appearance? Are you 
wholly objective and fair, consider- 
ing only class work? Or do you 
consider that it is the end-achieve- 
ment that counts? 

That is the point, end-achieve- 
ment, that I wish to stress. The 
early grades are relatively unimpor- 
tant. Every student has the right to 
make certain mistakes at the start of 
each course—mistakes resulting 
from its newness, its treatment, the 
teacher, or the environment. 

Once the course is well under 
way, he should be given increasing 
credit for accumulating knowledge. 
The second half of the course 
should be valued twice as much as 
the first half, and the final test (if 
representative) as more important 
than any other. The whole evalua- 
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tion should be geared—as the 
course should be taught—to the 
student’s intellectual achievement 
at the finish. 

What is his accomplishment now, 
at the finish? The answer should 
chiefly determine his grade. If the 
early marks are poor, the final grade 
will be slightly lower; if they were 
higher than the late grades, the final 
mark will be slightly better than the 
value of the late grades. But these— 
the late grades and final—should be 
the determining ones. 

Usually, when the teacher is 
strict, students do rather poorly at 
the start but improve steadily. Many 
who fail at the beginning are pass- 
ing at the halfway mark, and are 
doing acceptable work at the end. 
The typical student begins at a D, 
moves up steadily, and is doing C 
or B work at the finish. Such a stu- 
dent should be graded C, even 
though averaging the marks would 
mean only a D. 

Let us say that a hypothetical case 
begins at 60 percent and makes 
steady improvement to 90 percent 
at the end. If the improvement is 
perfectly gradual, the grades will 
be half below and half above 75, 


Poor Grades for Teachers 


the average, or C. But, by empha- 
sizing the improvement and end- 
achievement, we can safely award a 
grade of B—a far better and fairer 
evaluation of actual accomplish- 
ment. 

What should be the purpose of 
any gtading system? To provide an 
average of all performances? If 
that were wisdom, then an awkward 
football player, suddenly achieving 
varsity form in mid-season, could 
never make the team. No, our pur- 
pose should be to evaluate the stu- 
dent at the end of the course, not 
at a faulty start or a fumbling ‘‘mid- 
season.’ Everyone should be grant- 
ed the privilege of feeling his way, 
of making a few preliminary errors, 
before he understands the work as 
a whole. 

This is the accepted philosophy 
among many of the more modern 
schools, colleges, departments, and 
teachers. The “average system” is 
really antiquated but persists, prob- 
ably because it seems simpler, 
more mechanical, demanding less 
thought. But it is actually unjust, 
giving as much value to. early 
bungles as to the later, more intelli- 
gent efforts. e 


THE draft deferment test has turned up some interesting 
information. The highly rated New England area has been 
somewhat too highly rated in the academic lineup; it is only 
good average, while the West Coast region has come up 
rapidly. Engineers and scientists showed up somewhat bet- 
ter in the test than their liberal-arts colleagues. Education 
majors did poorly.—-Fred M. Hechinger in Saturday Review. 





Educating Is Only Part of the Job 


The Principal as an Executive 
Wiis I. THOMSON 


In The School Executive 


Dur principal of a large school is 
an executive; a pourer of oil on 
troubled waters; a counselor to dis- 
tressed parents; a guide to adoles- 
cents who usually have the answers, 
but not the direction; and a front 
man for a very large organization. 
Once in a while he is an educator. 

The institution he runs is engag- 
ed in the restaurant, publishing, and 
entertainment businesses, and it also 
tries to give its students an educa- 
tion that will enable them to live 
the good life. 

The principal must decide what 
his work is, and then work out a 
daily schedule so he can cover it. 
He must do certain things to protect 
himself from spending too much 
time on affairs that do not con- 
tribute markedly to the welfare of 
the school. For example, not all the 
mail that is addressed to him needs 
to reach his own desk but can be 
analyzed and directed by his sec- 
retary to others. The principal must 
also protect himself against constant 
interruptions by stating, perhaps by 
a small sign on the door, the hours 
when parents, faculty, and students 
may confer with him. 

The principal can save much time 
by having well planned conferences 
a few times each year with those 
who manage certain phases of the 
school. He should, for example, 
have three or four conferences a 
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year with the head of the cafeteria. 
He should prepare himself before 
such conferences by spending sev- 
eral hours observing the manage- 
ment of the cafeteria and the use 
of and behavior by the students in 
the cafeteria. 

Indirectly the principal is a the- 
atrical producer. He can afford to 
spend little time on this. Not count- 
ing the time spent attending plays, 
the total time that production of 
school plays requires from the head 
of the school should not exceed 10 
hours a year. 

Athletics do not let the principal 
off so easily. He must have at least 
three conferences a year with the 
coaches just to go over schedules 
and to set schedule policies. Other 
policies must be set at these con- 
ferences, particularly those relating 
to intramural sports. 

If the school operates with a 
general finance committee of teach- 
ers and students, this committee 
will have to meet about eight times 
a year. At such meetings athletic 
and activity budgets are discussed 
and adopted. Budgets are cut to the 
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size the school can handle without 
going into the red. 

A principal saves time if he has 
set meetings also with department 
heads where department budgets, 
plans for curricular development, 
and the plans of individual teachers 
are discussed. 


A COUNSELING STAFF HELPS 


A skilled staff of counselors will 
save the principal many hours of 
work. If parents find that the coun- 
selors are giving real help to them 
and their children, they will not 
think that they must go to the prin- 
cipal for every detailed problem 
that arises. In order to keep the 
counselors working well together 
there should be three or four meet- 
ings a year with them in which the 
plans and problems of the depart- 
ment are talked over. By having 
these few discussions each year the 
counseling staff is certain to develop 
a better working philosophy and 
desirable uniformity of approach 
that makes the work of the counsel- 
ors more fully understood and ap- 
preciated by students, teachers, and 
parents. 

The principal should avoid in- 
volving himself in the routine dis- 
cipline of the school. This work, 
except in emergency or very serious 
cases, should be done for him, 
usually by a dean or assistant prin- 
cipal. But here the personality of a 
principal should be considered. A 
principal who has an unusual sensi- 
tivity to children should use this 
talent even though it means a 
lengthening of the working day, for 
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no one can estimate the value to 
society when one child who has 
strayed is set on the right track. 

The assembly is the principal's 
classroom. Nevertheless, he must 
have a member of the faculty take 
charge of organizing the assemblies. 
This teacher with the help of other 
faculty members should plan assem- 
blies which will bring out what the 
principal wants to teach in 47s class- 
room. 

It is the opinion of this writer 
that the conducting of assemblies 
should not be turned over to stu- 
dents. When students preside it is 
impossible for the principal to use 
the assembly as his classroom. If 
the principal presides he can, 
through comments and short talks, 
add greatly to the morale and tone 
of the school. If the assembly is 
conducted by a student, the princi- 
pal loses many opportunities to 
secure acceptance of ideas and ideals 
that he wants to implant in the 
minds of the students. It may also 
be said that, in general, assembly 
conduct is better in schools in which 
the principal presides at most of the 
assemblies. 


CHIEF FUNCTIONS 


Studies of the duties of a princi- 
pal fill healthy sized textbooks, and 
another book could be devoted to 
the philosophy he develops over 
the years. His chief functions can, 
however, be stated in a few words. 

The principal is the “front” of 
the school and is its number-one 
public-relations man; he administers 
the school. He works with the su- 
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perintendent of schools in selecting 
new teachers. He must be con- 
tinually active in helping to develop 
the curriculum. He visits classes in 
order to help teachers improve their 
instructional work. He maintains 
the morale of teachers, students, 
and parents, and sometimes that of 
the superintendent, too. And he 
sees that his assistant principal, his 
hardworking aide, and he himself 
are ubiquitous. 

A principal should know more 
about four things than anyone else 
in the school: he must understand 
the administration of the school 
better than any other person; he 
must be a superior judge of pros- 
pective teachers; he must be able to 
recognize first-class teaching when 
he sees it; he must know how to 
keep the morale of the school high 
at all times. 

The fifth thing that he must 
know is that, except for the four 


Worthy of Being Quoted 


things mentioned above, there is al- 
ways someone on the faculty who 
knows more about anything else 
than the principal knows. It is the 
recognition, the utilization, and the 
appreciation of this that makes the 
principal a good executive. If the 
principal’s heart is quickened and 
made glad by finding those who 
know more of something than he 
does, the school will profit greatly 
from the manifold abilities that Lie, 
often concealed, in a large faculty. 

The principal of a large school 
survives because he finds people on 
his faculty who are willing to do 
the work that is done by vice-presi- 
dents in commerce and industry but 
with less material compensation. 
If these invaluable people did not 
perfor so many of the hard execu- 
tive tasks the principal would soon 
join the roll of ambitious and loyal 
Americans who have killed them- 
selves with overwork. * 





* A good professor is not satisfied merely to induce a stu- 
dent to think; he will also be concerned with the problem 
of motivating him to act on what he knows . . . Education 
must concern itself with what a man does as well as with 
what he studies.—Thomas C. Donnelly, University of New 
Mexico, in Science Counselor. 


* If business paid as little attention to its product after it 
left the factory as schools do with their graduates, business 
would go out of business—Howard R. Jones, University 
of Michigan, in Vocational Shorts. 


%* Everyone expects the principal to be lavish with encour- 
agement and compliments for teachers; but few think it 
necessary to do likewise for the principal—O. H. Schaaf in 
Ohio Schools. 











A Reply to the Critics 


Our Schools Aren’t Modern Enough - 


J. S. FisHeR 


In Illinois Education 


M UCH of the thinking which 
underlies current criticism of our 
public schools is confused, unsound, 
and, at times, strictly dishonest. 
One more fact stands out in bold 
relief; the critics of modern educa- 
tion are not representative of the 
majority of the parents of school 
children. 

Whom then do they represent? 

Generally speaking you will find 
that the critics can be conveniently 
classified into three categories: (1) 
parents of children who are des- 
tined for college and who have a 
tendency to overemphasize the stress 
that should be placed on “funda- 
mental subjects” and ‘“‘grade stand- 
ards” for all children, (2) parents 
who are impressed by the social 
position of the parents in the group 
just described, and (3) people from 
within the teaching profession who, 
for obvious reasons, will have no 
truck with the new-fangled ideas. 
Perhaps we had better add the 
fourth group, headline hunters. 

Now then, let us ask ourselves 
some very fundamental questions 
about education. 

1. Are the schools throughout 
the length and breadth of our land 
modern schools? 

The answer is “no.” The great 
majority of our schools are follow- 
ing methods that were used in the 
days of the critics, with materials 
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that, in many cases, are just about as 
old. Where, then, do these undisci- 
plined and unlettered children come 
from? Obviously, from _ schools 
using the traditional approach to 
education for the most part. 

2. Where we are able to cite 
unbiased research data that com- 

‘pares children from the schools of 
1920 with children from modern 
schools of 1950, or where we are 
able to compare children of the tra- 
ditional-methods school of today 
with the modern-methods school of 
today, where do we find the better 
students—that is, better according 
to achievement test scores? 

The answer is, ‘““The students of 
the modern school, on the average, 
outscore the students of the tradi- 
tional school in every known 
achievement test of subject mas- 
tery.” Honest! You don’t have to 
believe me—go look it up. If you 
can’t find the evidence, write to me 
and I'll give you a hand, gladly. 

3. How do students from small, 
semirural, subject-matter conscious 
schools compare with students from 
the larger, urban, and more modern 
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schools in the freshman year of col- 
lege? 

This answer might shock you. 
“There is no comparison. The stu- 
dents from our larger, more modern 
schools are, on the average, better 
performers on every recognized 
achievement test.”’ 

4. Are we teaching too many 
frills in our schools? 

If this question hasn't already 
been answered, ask yourself the fol- 
lowing: What would you not have 
our schools teach? Safe driving? 
Health? Music and/or band? Physi- 
cal education? Social science? Nat- 
ural science? Industrial arts? Home 
economics? 

Most parents when asked this 
question say, “Oh no, I want my 
child to be taught to drive and she 
is just crazy about art and home 
economics.” Et cetera. So you see 
it is just like trying to eat your cake 
and have it. The critics want us to 
spend more time on the fundamen- 
tals, but they are reluctant to say 
what is fundamental and what is 
not fundamental. 

5. Are modern educators intro- 
ducing too many new ideas in edu- 
cation? 

The answer is “no.” Our trouble 
lies in our inability to use the ideas 
which workers in other professions 
are proving to be true and good. 
For example, the best research in 
child growth and development has 
been conducted by members of the 
medical profession, not teachers. In 
most cases the teachers and princi- 
pals are afraid to apply these proven 
principles of child growth and de- 


velopment to the curriculum of the 
school. We know what makes for 
efficient and permanent learning in 
children, but because of the cries of 
a few critics we resort to dull, rou- 
tinized approaches to learning in 
which fear is king and thinking is 
minimized. 

6. Are we too concerned with 
having children enjoy school? 

The answer again is “no.” We 
are not concerned enough with hav- 
ing children enjoy school work. 

Who is advancing the cause of 
mental health? Who is worried 
about the increasing number of 
mental disorders in our society? 
Who is doing the leading research 
in this field? Are the teachers doing 
all this? No—psychiatrists, members 
of the medical profession, social 
clinicians, and a few leading educa- 
tional research workers are responsi- 
ble for the things we now know 
about mental health. The teaching 
profession is so far behind these 
people in applying their findings to 
our program of education that it is 
pathetic. — 

Come on now, let’s be honest. 
Have you really studied the situa- 
tion? And if you have, considering 
all that you know about it, don’t 
you think much of this: criticism is 
of the pop-off variety? Headline 
hunting? 

Do you know a teacher who isn’t 
concerned, and seriously so, with 
whether or not her children are 
learning? If you do know of such 
a teacher, is the lack of concern due 
to modern methods? Or is it due to 
an inability to compensate for sheer 
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boredom and indifference? Or is it 
due to a lack of proper background 
for teaching? 

Most sincere, professional teach- 
ers are not trying to rob the chil- 
dren of a chance to learn funda- 
mentals, they are merely seeking 
better ways and methods to. help 
children learn. Sure—mistakes are 


being made—but don’t forget that 
mistakes go hand-in-hand with new 
ideas and methods. This is a neces- 
sary part of progress and our 
schools cannot afford to stand still 
any more than can business, law, 
medicine, and other institutions of 
community life afford to deny 
progress. * 


Six-Year Teacher=Training Program? 





Rap strides are being made in professionalization of 
teaching as a career, according to Rees H. Hughes, presi- 
dent of the Kansas State Teachers College. 

He points out that colleges for teacher education are well 
on the way toward a general reorganization of courses and 
requirements for the professional education of those who 
are planning to be teachers. To guarantee better prepara- 
tion and a sounder professional background, there is a re- 
emphasis and renewal of the requirements in the so-called 
general education courses. 

Steps have been taken, he asserts, to improve the balance 
between the courses for field specialization and those given 
in professional education. Improvements have also been 
made in the area of laboratory teaching experiences, which 
are the outgrowth of what was formerly described as 
practice teaching. 

In many teachers colleges it is now required that in addi- 
tion to the experiences in the various activities in the 
campus laboratory schools, the prospective teachers shall 
complete field experience assignments of from 6 to 12 
weeks as full-time assistants in public schools, working 
under the supervision of public-school supervisors and 
teachers. 

Five years of college preprofessional and professional 
training is rapidly being required as a minimum for 
career teaching. Leaders in professional education, Dr. 
Hughes states, believe there is ample evidence to support 
a further extension of the period of professional prepara- 
tion of teachers to include a six-year program. 





You Think You Have Problems! 


A Study of the Problems of Children 


CAROLYN PETTET 


In Progressive Education 


+ Bi think you have problems— 
important grownup problems? How 
about a fourth-grader who wrote in 
a “problem essay”: “I can’t get 
along with my sister, I have to go to 
bed too early. I can’t get done with 
my workbook. My mother and 
father do not want me to play bas- 
ketball. I never have anything to do. 
I have to sit by a girl I do not like. 
I can’t get along with my teacher. 
I can’t do arithmetic. I can’t do 
geography. I can’t do social studies. 
I do not like school. I can’t under- 
stand girls. I can’t draw. I lose my 


temper. I hit my sister. I get mad 
at my mother.” 

However, another fourth-grader, 
with a philosophic eye to the future 


wrote: “I have no troubles. But 
I'll have some afterwards.” 
Science Research Associates in 
Chicago have recently published a 
Junior Inventory of problems for 
elementary-school use compiled by 
Robert H. Bauernfeind, assistant 
professor of psychology and educa- 
tion, Carleton College, and Profes- 
sor H. H. Remmers of Purdue Uni- 
versity. The inventory is a checklist 
of 223 items divided into such cate- 
gories as “my health,” “getting 
along with other people,” “about 
me and my school,” “about my- 
self,” “about me and my home.” 
These 223 “needs and problems” 
were compiled by the psychologists 
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from the 500 essays on “My 
Problems” written by grade-school- 
ers, along with suggestions from 
teachers and counselors. 

In a preliminary investigation, 
the Junior Inventory was given for 
checking to 6000 youngsters across 
the country. The findings are pro- 
vocative and clearly demonstrate the 
Inventory’s usefulness in the school- 
room, by guidance counselors and 
other child-study workers. 

The checking by the 6000 samp- 
ling showed that each of the 223 
items represents a need or problem 
to some percentage of youngsters, 
ranging from one percent who 
worry because their homes “‘get too 
dark” or who are afraid of a sister, 
to 37 percent who get tired of sit- 
ting and 39 percent, including 
fourth-graders, who already wish 
they knew what they are going to 
be when they grow up. 

One nine-year-old wrote: ‘My 
problems are: I want a_ better 
teacher. I want a collie. I want a 
horse. I want to live on a farm. 
I want to be taller.” This child is 
probably much more lighthearted 
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than a sixth-grader who reported: 
“I have a sore knee so I can’t play 
football. I can’t look at a show as 
my eyes hurt. I get headaches at 
shows. My father and mother can- 
not afford buying me glasses.” 

But real trouble may await the 
fifth-grade author of this essay: “I 
don’t think my mother and father 
like me because some things I want 
very badly they don’t let me have 
them. They even blame me for 
things I don’t even do. When I try 
to tell them that I did not do it 
they still say no if and ands about 
2.“ 

The inventory sampling turned 
up some interesting facts. Twenty- 
seven percent of the 6000 young- 
sters wish they had a pet animal. A 
surprisingly large percentage are 
preoccupied with physical aches and 
pains, and about a quarter checked 
“I am not nice-looking.” They 
worry about being too short, too 
thin, too bashful, and too crabby. 
Girls lead the boys as pimple wor- 
riers. 








A Problem — of Understanding 


As might be expected the chil- 
dren from upper socio-economic 
brackets had far fewer problems 
than those in the lower brackets. A 
possible corollary to this is the fact 
that more upper-income children 
complained, “I don’t like to rest 
when the other kids are playing.” 
“I wish my daddy was home more” 
also was checked by more upper-in- 
come youngsters than lower. 

Happily, only 7 percent checked, 
“People don’t like me very much,” 
and only 2 percent, “Don’t like 
peop .’” And—some consolation— 
percen. > of checks decreased as 
the yout. ‘ers’ age increased—in 
almost ever, ‘tem. 

What does all this mean to 
teachers and parents? The psychol- 
ogists say perhaps nothing in terms 
of the individual child, except to 
bting a realization that children’s 
problems, no matter how simple 
and amusing they may seem to 
adults can be very real and trouble- 
some to the little people who have 
them. ® 


KaTuHy, grade eight, submitted an essay telling of the 
difficulties of the people of the South during the War Be- 
tween the States. In the essay this sentence appeared: 










“They had a machine called videtty with which they picked 
up pins on the streets.” 

Puzzled, the teacher asked for the source of information. 
Kathy took him to the encyclopedia: “During the war in 
the South, household goods were so scarce that even pins 
were picked up with avidity on the streets." —NEA Journal. 











Modifying the Temptation of the Fleshpots 


The Teacher in a General Education 
Program 


NATHANIEL CANTOR 


In The Journal of General Education 


ENERAL education as a move- 
ment in the secondary and higher 
levels of education arose about 30 
years ago as a reaction against over- 
specialization in subject matter. The 
need for specialization and the pres- 
sure of vocational interests F \ in- 
creasingly crowded out ac _idera- 
tion of fundamental hur _. values. 

So much time and e’ rt were re- 
quired to prepare st .ents for the 
professions of eng.neering, medi- 
cine, law, nursing; for business, in- 
dustrial, and management voca- 
tions; for more intensive scholarly 
pursuits in the graduate schools, that 
not much time was left, nor was 
much effort given to an understand- 
ing of the meaning of much of it. 
It was enough that students were 
being prepared to earn a good liv- 
ing without being concerned about 
the meaning of a good life. 

But some of us have finally 
caught up with Plato and Socrates. 
We want, again, to raise and try to 
answer the questions, ‘“What is ex- 
cellence?” “Who is a good citizen?” 
“By what beliefs shall we live?” 
“What does it mean to be edu- 
cated?” The slow, confusing, and 
tortuous development of the general 
education movement represents the 
present, provisional answers to these 
vital questions. 
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While there is considerable dis- 
agreement on the means of carrying 
out a general education program, 
there seems to be general acceptance 
of the over-all goal. There are two 
summary statements in the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation report with which all stu- 
dents of general education would 
probably agree. They are: Knowl- 
edge is a means to a “more abun- 
dant personal life, and a stronger, 
freer social order”; and ‘The first 
goal in education for democracy is 
the full, rounded, and continuing 
development of the person.” It is in 
the statement of specific goals and 
the means of obtaining those goals 
that differences occur. 

To me, it seems that the most im- 
portant problems of general educa- 
tion revolve around the attitudes, 
knowledge, and teaching skill of the 
instructor. The teacher is the key- 
stone of a general education pro- 
gram. 

The construction of a syllabus 
and the reformation of reading lists 











TEACHERS 


is relatively unimportant. Discus- 
sion regarding the focus of general 
education, whether it should aim at 
intellectual comprehension, the de- 
velopment of social values, or stu- 
dent behavior is, I think, also rela- 
tively unimportant. All three goals 
are implicit in any educational pro- 
gram. Ideas, attitudes, and behavior, 
whatever the degree of integration, 
are aspects of all learning situations. 
The organism reacts as a whole in 
every situation. 

Whether and to what extent con- 
tent should be prescribed or made 
elective also is not very important. 
Subject matter can be approached 
through formal courses or informal 
projects, prescribed or elected or 
in combination. 


TEACHER IN PIVOTAL ROLE 


The ongoing and final success of 
a general education program de- 
pends on the teachers of the pro- 
gram. All of us would agree, I 
think, that what happens to the 
student as an individual and as a 
member of the community is the 
final test of any educational effort. 

The teachers, it follows, must 
have an understanding of the teach- 
ing process, must possess the skill 
and artistry to employ it, and must 
care about what is happening to the 
student and what is happening in 
the world. The teacher may or may 
not be a scholar, but at least he 
must be educated. 

The profession of teaching is an 
ethical profession. The community, 
the students’ parents, the students, 
and the teachers all have something 
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at stake. We want to preserve cer- 
tain values, modify others, or in- 
troduce new ones. We have to make 
choices, and we must justify our 
goals. To deny, in or out of the 
classroom, that this is so is itself a 
moral commitment. It is also an ab- 
surd denial of psychological reali- 
ties. 

Instructors and students in rela- 
tion to each other are inevitably en- 
gaged in interpersonal reactions. 
We act and react toward each other 
by the very fact of being together. 
Mod.lation of voice, lifting of eye- 
brows, shrugging of shoulders, sen- 
sitivity to what is not said and to 
what lies behind what is said, how 
we deal with silence or apparent in- 
difference, the contagious enthu- 
siasm or deadening monotony in 
the sharing of ideas—these and 
scores of other psychic-motor ten- 
sions set up a steady stream of ed- 
dies and cross-currents of feelings 
both in instructor and in students. 

Value judgments are implicit in 
any human association, and they are 
implicit in the problems and data 
we select for discussion and in the 
manner in which we discuss them. 


POINT OF VIEW IMPORTANT 


The foregoing comments are rele- 
vant to the pivotal role of the 


teacher in education. Content, 
courses, and carefully stated aims 
do not constitute general education. 
They are necessary conditions for, 
but do not guarantee, an education. 
Emphasizing a period of the past or 
concentrating on a problem of the 
present is, in itself, not general 
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education. Reading, or even study- 
ing, great books or great paintings 
or modern symphonies or Gregorian 
chants is not general education. 

The distinguishing quality of 
general education is a point of view 
which rests on the sacredness of 
truth and the essential dignity of 
fellow-creatures. The terrible pre- 
dicament of Western civilization, 
which has penetrated the entire 
world, is due, in broadest terms, to 
the relationship between the means 
and the ends of our culture. Scien- 
tific and technological progress has 
given us the power which we are 
using to destrey one another. There 
is a lack of moral direction. We 
have succeeded as scientists, but we 
are failing as men. 

Economic and technical recon- 
struction are imperative, but they 
are instrumental. Instrumental to- 
ward what ends? 


THE NATURE OF MAN 


Those of us who are loyal to 
scientific inquiry cannot accept any 
ends inconsistent with the nature of 
man as discovered by scientific in- 
quiry. The social sciences reveal that 
man’s nature is not fixed but reflects 
a particular historical and cultural 
setting. 

An analysis of contemporary so- 
ciety reveals how men can use in- 
struments of power to crush one an- 
other. This is consistent with the na- 
ture of man in the 20th century of 
totalitarian government. An analysis 
of contemporary society reveals also 
how men can use instruments of 
power to help one another. This, 


too, is consistent with the nature of 
man in the democratic societies of 
the 20th century. In brief, the de- 
scriptions of science are morally 
neutral so far as choice of direction 
is concerned. What, then, deter- 
mines our choice? 

This fundamental problem brings 
us back to the importance of the 
teacher in the general education 
program. The teacher must be one 
who, loyal to science and aware of 
the nature of man, is willing to ex- 
amine the consequences of alterna- 
tive moral directions. 


PREPARING FUTURE LEADERS 


Our teachers alone cannot rebuild 
society, but they can prepare future 
leaders by helping them to assimi- 
late ideas and to develop attitudes 
which can make some difference in 
meeting the concrete critical issues 
they now face and will face. The 
temptation of the fleshpots may be 
modified by the visions of Plato— 
and their own. 

There are many problems in con- 
structing a general education pro- 
gram. Most of them relate to the 
structure or to the administration of 
the problem. Most of the discussion 
in general education relates to such 
problems, and they are important. 

But the final outcome, I submit, 
depends chiefly on the teacher. He 
directs the teaching-learning proc- 
ess. The teacher, I am convinced, 
must understand the ways in which 
learners organize their experience, 
what is involved in genuine motiva- 
tion and genuine learning. The gap 
between knowledge and learning 





TEACHERS 


or understanding is indeed a wide 
one. Talking is not teaching, and 
listening or talking is not learning. 
(Indeed, talking, for teachers, stu- 
dents, and most adults, is one of the 
chief defenses employed to escape 
the fear, risk, and conflict in reor- 
ganizing self.) 

The skilled instructor must learn 
how to proceed from transmitting 
facts to helping the student trans- 
late the data into contexts meaning- 
ful to him, the student. The student 
cannot ingest knowledge symbols 
unless he is able to locate in his 
own experience the reality to which 
the symbol refers. 

The teacher must understand the 
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profession of teaching and the psy- 
chology of learning apart from 
what he teaches. Through increase 
in his skill to teach, the instructor 
in a general education program is 
more likely to accomplish its pur- 
pose of helping students better to 
understand themselves and their 
world and to become more willing 
to assume the responsibilities and 
risks involved in genuine growth. 

The final test of a general educa- 
tion program is to be found not in 
what teachers and students think, 
say, or write but in what kinds of 
people they become and how they 
behave as a consequence of their 
education. ® 
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No Justification for Complacency 


How Well Do Pupils Read? 


WiLuiAM S. Gray and WILLIAM J. IVERSON 


In The Elementary School Journal 


Owe of the facts which stands 
out clearly in recent criticisms of 
the schools is that parents and the 
public in general expect schools to 
develop in the pupils a high level 
of efficiency in reading. They show 
also that much dissatisfaction exists 
with recent products of the school 
so far as reading ability is con- 
cerned. 

To add apparent strength to their 
criticisms, parents often state that 
reading is not so well taught today 
as it was when they went to school. 
This is a serious indictment and 
merits careful study on the part of 
the profession. 

Recent years have witnessed many 
notable social and technological de- 
velopments ; significant changes have 
occurred in prevailing conceptions 
of the chief purposes of schooling; 
the use of various agencies of mass 
communication has expanded rapid- 
ly; and schools have made increas- 
ingly wide use of new and valuable 
audio-visual aids to learning. As 
these changes have occurred, the 
criticisms of instruction in the three 
R's, and particularly of reading, 
have increased rather than de- 
creased. 

In light of the evidence available, 
what conclusions seem valid con- 
cerning the comparative achieve- 
ments of pupils in reading today 
and: formerly. 
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Studies which purport to provide 
pertinent data are few in number 
and only in rare instances do those 
which are available meet the stand- 
ards of rigorous scientific inquiry. 
There are factors which make it 
difficult to compare their findings 
to current situations. Available 
studies have, however, been ex- 
amined in detail and a study made 
of their findings. 

What, in light of the evidence, 
should be our answer to the ques- 
tion: Do pupils read as well as they 
did formerly? After reviewing care- 
fully the comparative data available, 
the writers were forced to adopt a 
cautious attitude in formulating 
conclusions. This attitude was 
strengthened by that of the investi- 
gators who stated their conclusions. 
In every case favorable conclusions 
were stated with obvious restraint. 

The conclusion which is most 
clearly supported by the objective 
evidence at hand is that the median 
achievement in silent reading, as 
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measured by the tests used, has not 
changed significantly during the last 
two or three decades. A more ana- 
lytical summary of the evidence 
available lends support to the fol- 
lowing tentative conclusions, as ap- 
plied to the communities tested. 

1. Achievement in silent reading 
is equal to, and appears on the aver- 
age to be somewhat greater than, 
the achievement of several decades 
ago. These results are commendable 
because: (1) they have been 
achieved during a period when pu- 
pils who formerly failed and 
dropped out of school have re- 
mained in school in increasing num- 
bers; (2) there has been a slight 
decrease in the average chronologi- 
cal age of the pupils at each grade 
level as a result of changes in pro- 
motion policies; and (3) progress 
in silent reading is in harmony with 
the current needs of the child if he 
is to use reading effectively as an 
aid to school achievement and per- 
sonal development. 

2. The comparative achievement 
of pupils in different aspects of 
reading varies widely. The records 
indicate that pupils read more rapid- 
ly, on the average, and understand 
what they read somewhat better 
than they did formerly. On the 
other hand, average achievement in 
oral reading is not so high today 
as it formerly was because of radi- 
cal changes in emphasis in teaching 
from oral reading to silent reading. 
These findings support the con- 
tention that, by setting up specific 
objectives and working definitely 
toward them, teachers can secure 


improvement in any area desired. 
The fact that achievement in oral 
reading, as measured by the tests 
used, has decreased in some schools 
is unfortunate in a sense because 
many parents are prepared to judge 
the efficiency of their children in 
reading only in terms of compe- 
tence in oral reading. 

3. Individual schools and school 
systems vary widely when their 
present and former achievements in 
teaching reading are compared. The 
records show that some schools are 
achieving far better results than 
they did earlier. Other schools are 
doing less well because of a variety 
of factors and conditions over 
which many of the schools have 
little or no control, such as radical 
changes in the character of the 
school population, inability to se- 
cure adequately prepared teachers, 
and unduly large classes. Unfor- 
tunately, the unfavorable compari- 
sons in reading appear to be due 
in many cases to lack of adequate 
emphasis on reading, to failure to 
develop a carefully coordinated 
reading program throughout the 
elementary and the high school, or 
to failure to hold pupils respon- 
sible for as much progress as their 
readiness for reading and their 
capacity to learn would make pos- 
sible. 

Obviously, these findings do not 
justify an attitude of complacency. 
The situation is such today that 
schools in every community 
throughout the country should make 
frequent and intensive appraisals 
of the progress and needs of their 
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pupils in reading. If the results 
are unsatisfactory, vigorous effort 
should be made to identify any re- 
tarding influences, to eliminate or 
correct them, if possible, and to 
make such adjustments in reading 
programs and teaching procedures 
as will insure progress in harmony 
with individual capacities and needs. 

The results achieved today may 
be far better than the meager data 
in available comparisons would in- 
dicate. We sincerely hope that such 
is the case. But we are not in a po- 
sition to defend such an assumption 
on the basis of test results. Certain- 
ly, no school can advisedly defend 
its own status in terms of the prog- 
ress made by schools in general. 

Accordingly, the need is urgent 
for additional studies of the effec- 
tiveness of current efforts to im- 
prove reading. We should continue 
to accumulate evidence until we can 
defend, on an objective basis, the 
level of achievement in reading at- 
tained in each school system by the 
present generation of children and 
youth. 

In this connection, the need is 
urgent for improved instruments of 
evaluation which recognize achieve- 
ments in reading other than those 
measured by standardized tests. 
Furthermore, the nature and extent 
of the attainments by pupils of vary- 
ing levels of ability to learn should 
be defined far more clearly than 
they now are. 


But the results of comparisons 
are not without a silver lining. 
During the last four decades the 
total school population of this 
country from five to 20 years of 
age has increased almost 50 percent. 
With respect to numbers alone, the 
task of teaching reading is far 
greater today than it was formerly. 
Furthermore, tens of thousands of 
pupils who formerly dropped out 
of school because they encountered 
difficulty in learning (chiefly to 
read) now continue in school. To 
have maintained earlier grade 
norms under these conditions is, in 
a sense, a genuine achievement. 

The fact should also be kept in 
mind that during the last three de- 
cades our nation passed through a 
devastating depression, which seri- 
ously reduced the financial support 
for education, and that we partici- 
pated in World War II, which 
brought many disturbing factors in- 
to the lives of: children and im- 
posed additional responsibilities on 
schools. During the last two dec- 
ades, also, the schools of this coun- 
try have been asked to participate in 
sO. many community undertakings 
that teaching activities have at times 
been seriously interrupted. 

All these facts should be kept 
clearly in mind as we evaluate our 
past achievement and consider, with 
the public, the adjustments needed 
in the future to insure more effec- 
tive results. ; « 


Dn million adults in the U.S. cannot read beyond the 
level of a normal nine-year-old in the fourth grade.— 
Dr. Louis Bing, American Optometric Association. 
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A Village-Wide Project at Sea Clif, N. Y. 
A Community Creates a Scholarship Fund 


F. R. FURLONG 


In The Clearing House 


ise SN’T it a shame that Jim 
can’t go on to school next fall?” 
Just an everyday June remark 
which could have been heard in any 
faculty room at that time of year. 
Fortunately for many Sea Cliff grad- 
uates, this one provoked immediate 
discussion and eventually brought 
into being what we consider a good 
scholarship-aid program. Not only 
did it take care of the Jims and 
Janes who need assistance but it 
served as a continuing factor in fos- 
tering and preserving good school- 
community relationships. Here’s 


what happened: 

Miss S——-— convinced her fel- 
low teachers that something was 
needed to assist worthy graduates 


who desired further educational 
training. At a special faculty meet- 
ing, called to see what could be 
done, it was agreed that money 
raised through faculty or student 
association contributions would be 
insufficient for a successful student- 
aid program, but that organizations 
within the community could assist 
in such an undertaking. 

Shortly after this meeting several 
village organizations were approach- 
ed and asked to have one of their 
number meet with the faculty com- 
mittee. The faculty presented the 
proposal, outlining the need and 
stressing the fact that in the final 
analysis this was something which 
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concerned and benefited the entire 
community. It was accepted enthu- 
siastically by all present, including 
representatives of the various 
churches, fire companies, PTA, and 
many other groups. 

When ways and means were dis- 
cussed, it became apparent that 
there existed within the village a 
group which could put the plan into 
execution. A committee was ap- 
pointed to approach this organiza- 
tion, the Sea Cliff Community 
Council, and ask for its assistance. 
This council, composed of 26 or- 
ganizations, is representative of the 
entire village. Needless to say, it 
took little ‘‘selling’”—and the coun- 
cil took over. 

The Community Council, since it 
does not function as a money-rais- 
ing organization, established a per- 
manent incorporated organization 
for scholarship purposes, known as 
the Sea Cliff Community Fund, Inc. 

Three classes of membership have 
been established: contributing mem- 
bers, with donations of $1 to $5; 
sustaining members, donations from 
$6 to $9; and patrons, contribu- 
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tions of $10 or more. Voting rights 
are held only by the patrons, who 
meet annually at a specified date. At 
this time directors and other officers 
are elected and assume office. The 
two main committees of the organi- 
zation responsible to the directors 
are finance and scholarship. 

The finance committee, composed 
of four members of the board of 
directors, are charged with clearing 
all fund-raising and collection ac- 
tivities; stipulating the amount of 
money available each year for schol- 
arship purposes; and determining 
what, if any, surplus funds should 
be set aside to establish a reserve. 

The scholarship committee is the 
actual selection group to determine 
recipients of awards. It is composed 
of the principal of Sea Cliff High 
School (who acts only in an advis- 
Ory capacity); a representative of 
the PTA; a representative of the 
village board; a recent alumnus, se- 
lected by the board of directors; a 
representative of the Community 
Council; and a member of the fac- 
ulty club, appointed by the current 
president. 

This committee may make recom- 
mendations to the finance commit- 
tee as to the amount of the scholar- 
ship after consideration of the indi- 


Fulbright Scholars 


A TOTAL of 1,257 Americans have received awards to study, 
teach or conduct research abroad this year under the terms 
of the Fulbright Act. Of this number, 735 are graduate 
students; 259, elementary- and secondary-school teachers; 
137, lecturers; and 131, advanced research scholars. 


vidual applicant’s need. The com- 
mittee considers applications from 
members of the senior class on the 
basis of scholarship, school citizen- 
ship, character, educational goal, 
promise of future usefulness, and 
financial circumstances. This last is 
based on the financial statement 
made by student and parent as to 
the degree of support the parent 
can give the student while in his 
chosen school or college. 

Alternate winners are always se- 
lected and each scholarship award 
is an outright gift for one year only. 
The scholarship aid may be applied 
to any of the following schools or 
any other school approved by the 
University of the State of New 
York: four-year college; junior col- 
lege; agricultural, engineering, ot 
technical school; or a trade school. 

Miss S—————’s regretful com- 
ment about Jim’s chances to go on 
to school has traveled a long way. 
It brought into being the Commun- 
ity Scholarship Fund, Inc. With an 
organized corporation, the where- 
withal is now being provided. Indi- 
vidual and organizational contribu- 
tions, benefits, requests from wills 
have tended to increase the treasury, 
all helping to assure Jim and Jane 
of their future education. « 





Students Will Speak Better Through 


Integration of Speech Education with 
English and Social Studies 


WaLpo W. PHELPs 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


—SECONDARY.SCHOOL princi- 
pals are realizing more and more 
that a significant majority of . their 
graduates will profit from the abil- 
ity to express ideas aloud with max- 
imum skill and confidence. Certain- 
ly college-preparatory students need 
to develop this ability for use in col- 
lege and throughout life. Moreover, 
the apprentice carpenter or plumber 
should have training which will en- 
able him to participate in union 
meetings when he feels that he has 
a contribution to make. The new 
employe in a business establishment 
should know how to deal success- 
fully with customers, and feel that 
he is able to present ideas effec- 
tively to his employer. The young 
housewife, attending her first PTA 
meeting, should know how to meet 
people, to ask questions of a speak- 
er, and to participate in the discus- 
sion. 

Indeed, it is difficult to find many 
people in our society who would 
not profit constructively from an in- 
creased ability to communicate 
orally. Secondary-school administra- 
tors, therefore, have an obligation 
to provide a planned program of 
speech education for all students 
under their jurisdiction. 

The well-planned integration of 
speech training with English and/or 
social studies can aid an administra- 
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tor in meeting this obligation. 
However, one word of caution is 
appropriate. The plan for integrat- 
ing speech education into English 
and/or social studies should not be 
regarded as a complete speech edu- 
cation program for any secondary 
school. It should, rather, be thought 
of as providing limited background 
and practice for students through- 
out their school careers, and as 
preparation for the many pupils 
who will elect specialized courses 
in public speaking, dramatics, de- 
bate, discussion, and radio broad- 
casting. In such separate speech 
courses, students will have an op- 
portunity to study various aspects of 
oral communication intensively 
under the direction of a well-train- 
ed speech teacher. The two ap- 
proaches, one integration and the 
Other separate classes, should be 
thought of as amplifying and sup- 
porting each other in any plan- 
ning by a school administration. 
|. Integration of Speech and 
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English.— What may be suggested as 
a feasible method for integrating 
speech training with English in 
order to make the study of both 
more profitable? Combining speech 
with spelling, grammar, and writ- 
ten composition has only limited 
possibilities. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that interest in written com- 
position may on occasion be stimu- 
lated by oral reading and discus- 
sion of student papers. Also, an 
understanding of outlining, often 
included as a part of written com- 
position, is useful as one of the 
steps in speech preparation. 

By far the best segment of the 
English course with which to com- 
bine speech education is the study 
of literature, for inherent in this 


subject matter is the content so 
necessary and vital to meaningful 


oral expression. A _ wealth of 
thought-provoking material is at 
the disposal of the teacher. Here is 
a valuable opportunity for the skill- 
ful teacher to challenge the students 
—challenge them to think, to ex- 
press their thoughts orally, and, 
finally, to evaluate both the think- 
ing and the oral contributions of 
classmates. It should not be difficult 
to see how the study, for example, 
of A Tale of Two Cities would 
provide a means of developing skill 
in critical thinking and speaking. 
One may be justified in stating that 
the secondary-school English teach- 
er who looks for opportunities to 
integrate speech education with 
English not only will be aiding pu- 
pils in this. respect, but will at the 
same time be developing greater 


pupil interest and will be enriching 
the English course of study as well. 

2. Integration of Speech and 
Social Studies.—Content in second- 
ary-school social-science courses 
deals primarily with current events, 
history, geography, political science, 
and economics; and thus it entails 
study of issues, events, trends, and 
people. Practically the entire social- 
science course of study is focused 
on a type of content that provides 
the most meaningful kind of sub- 
ject matter for stimulating oral 
expression. This is in contrast to the 
English curriculum, with the excep- 
tion of literature, where much time 
of necessity is devoted to mastering 
skills such as spelling, written com- 
position, and grammar. There is no 
reason for separating speech in the 
social-science course from the re- 
mainder of the curriculum; oral ex- 
pression can naturally be utilized 
continually as a prime means of am- 
plifying, evaluating, and vitalizing 
the entire social-science curriculum. 

Specifically, what speech tech- 
niques and methods are most appro- 
priate for use in the social-studies 
class, and how may they be includ- 
ed meaningfully in a social-science 
unit of study? Certainly one of the 
most important methods is group 
discussion. Here the social-studies 
teacher may afford students an op- 
portunity to define issues, collect, 
and record data, and present and 
appraise these data. The very fact 
that pupils are going to make verbal 
contributions open to evaluation by 
their classmates may be utilized by 
a skillful teacher as a means of 
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stimulating the group to undertake 
more complete, thoughtful prepara- 
tion, and in general to attain a 
higher standard of achievement. 

What is desired, rather, is a com- 
bination of the two methods of 
study. Discussion has the advantage 
of being a speech experience in 
which the entire class may actively 
be engaged in consideration of 
problems in an effort to reach areas 
of agreement. Important lessons can 
be gleaned from participation in 
discussion; they include learning 
the importance of knowing where- 
of one speaks, and of suspending 
judgment until all points of view 
have been presented. Here is an out- 
standing opportunity to provide 
training that will be invaluable to 
secondary-school students through- 
out adult life. 

Student reports, in the form of 
expository—and occasionally _per- 
suasive—speaking also should be in- 
cluded, not only because this ap- 
proach can provide the student with 
worthwhile practice in public speak- 
ing, but because such contributions 
may serve to enrich the social-studies 
curriculum and encourage students 
to “dig a little deeper’ than they 
might otherwise do. 

Inspection of the typical social- 
studies units of study should serve 
to make increasingly clear the many 
opportunities for implementation of 
purposeful oral expression into the 
social-studies curriculum. United 
States history, our industrial world, 
civics, international relations, air- 
age geography, and social problems 
—to cite a few examples—all con- 


tain content for numerous speaking 
experiences. 

Potentially, the integration of 
speech education into the English 
and /or social-studies curriculum has 
much in its favor. In spite of the 
favorable points, there are certain 
weaknesses. The great danger is that 
the skills of speech will not be 
taught, or that they will be taught 
incorrectly. Secondary-school Eng- 
lish and social-studies teachers gen- 
erally have not been trained to teach 
speech. There are two possible solu- 
tions for this problem. One is to 
provide training in the speech skills 
for all students in separate speech 
classes, under the direction of a 
trained speech specialist. While this 
might prove to be the most effective 
method in terms of securing real 
student progress, it no doubt would 
be impractical in many school situa- 
tions. The second alternative is to 
train secondary-school English and 
social-studies teachers to teach 
speech. A modest beginning may 
perhaps be made in this direction 
by requesting college and university 
speech departments to offer appro- 
priate in-service courses or work- 
shops and by encouraging present 
English and social-studies teachers 
to enroll. This plan, however, could 
be made to reach only a small num- 
ber of teachers. The best solution 
seems to lie in requiring prospec- 
tive English and/or social-studies 
teachers to enroll for speech train- 
ing while in college. All would 
profit greatly from a course in the 
teaching of speech in the secondary 
schools. . 





An Impossible Task? 


Teaching How to Think Without Teaching 
What to Think 


H. H. PuNKE 


In School and Society 


odny consideration of the con- 
tent of education, at a time when 
the economic and political atmos- 
phere is full of propaganda, must 
sooner or later deal with problems 
of differentiating between teaching 
and indoctrination. Some psychol- 
ogists and educators maintain that 
it is psychologically, if not other- 
wise, impossible to make a differen- 
tiation of this kind. 

The point is sometimes stated by 
saying that you cannot teach a per- 
son how to think without at the 
same time teaching him what to 
think. If this is true, then there is 
much selfdelusion in American edu- 
cational aims—and considerable lost 
motion in educational methods or 
practices. 

Perhaps one reason why it may 
appear to be impossible to teach a 
person how to think without teach- 
ing him what to think is that 
methods of thinking cannot be 
taught or developed without the use 
of content. If one person is trying 
to teach another how to think or 
how to improve his thinking, the 
teacher must use specific facts and 
situations as data or content to il- 
lustrate the steps involved and to 
establish landmarks to signify the 
progress made in the thinking 
process. 

The way in which a young child 
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develops number concepts may be 
used as an illustration. For example, 
in learning what five means, a child 
usually first experiences five ob- 
jects of some kind—five people, 
oranges, or marbles. The process of 
separating ‘‘fiveness” from marbles 
is what is called generalization— 
giving five a general quantitative 
meaning apart from objects of any 
particular kind. Separation is achiev- 
ed by first giving the child experi- 
ence with several situations in 
which the quantity five is included 
—five kittens, five chairs, five plates 
—-and showing him that the idea 
of five or fiveness does not have to 
be confined to any one item. 

When learning has reached this 
generalized level, the child can 
think in terms of five without its 
having to be associated with any 
of the specific objects that played 
a part in his learning process. When 
this state is reached, it seems legiti- 
mate to say that he has been taught 
to think in terms of five but is free 
in regard to what he will think 
about it, that is free, relative to the 
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situations or implications in which 
he will use that bit of quantitative 
learning. 

The principle of learning em- 
bodied in the foregoing illustration 
would seem to apply to practically 
any concept that is learned or de- 
veloped. However, let us refer to a 
more intricate concept, for example, 
the concept of a democratic social 
order. 

If a youth’s conception of de- 
mocracy is developed entirely 
through a study of the machinery 
for representative government and 
for selecting public officials, as pro- 
vided for by law in this country 
and as set forth in many of the 
earlier textbooks in civics, American 
democracy for him will mean a 
theoretical understanding of that 
machinery. His understanding or 
conception of democracy will in- 
clude no reference to such matters 
as equality of educational opportun- 
ity among the people generally, 
opportunity for employment and re- 
lated forms of economic participa- 
tion and stability, private versus 
public control of natural resources 
and the means of production, colo- 
nial policy and the relationship of 
technologically backward areas to 
world peace, or the furthering of 
democratic principles through inter- 
national cooperation. 

Nevertheless, with ‘democracy’ 
as, with “‘fiveness,” the general idea 
or understanding can be developed 
through expanding the learning ex- 
perience beyond the specific in- 
stance. By showing how the same 
principle or general idea applies in 


several situations, the principle 
gradually comes to have meaning of 
its own apart from, or abstracted 
from, the various specific instances. 

It is obviously more difficult to 
develop the general concept of de- 
mocracy than the concept of fiveness 
because more varied ramifications 
of meaning or relationship are pos- 
sible and if the teacher has in his 
own background included only a 
very limited experience with de- 
mocracy, he cannot develop a com- 
prehensive concept in the youth 
whom he tries to educate. 

It is in situations of this kind 
that teaching how to think about a 
democratic social order will prob- 
ably be tied up intimately with 
teaching what to think about it. 

Yet, in several respects, tech- 
niques of how to think about a 
democratic social order are the same 
as techniques of how to think about 
the ignition system of a motor, the 
interaction of chemicals in paint, 
the conditions under which iron 
constitutes a human nutrient, or the 
relationship of interest rates to vol- 
ume of bank loans. In each of these 
situations some form of causal re- 
lationship exists among a group of 
facts, and by analysis and experi- 
mentation it is possible to gain 
more and more information con- 
cerning the nature of that relation- 
ship. 

Thus the method of attack on 
problems—the experimental or sci- 
entific method—is an element com- 
mon to each of these situations. The 
method comes to have independent 
meaning for the learner apart from 
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the specific situation in which it has 
been recognized in the past, and 
thus the learner has been taught to 
think without being taught what 
he must think about. 

It seems apparent that many 
teachers have not developed their 
own information and understanding 
to the point of the comprehensive 
general application of concept and 
interpretation suggested here, but 
only to the point of seeing the ap- 
plication of general principles or 
concepts in a few settings. The ex- 
tent of this intellectual provincial- 
ism on the part of a teacher deter- 
mines largely the extent to which 
that teacher will be unable to teach 
students how to think, without, 
rather unconsciously, indoctrinating 
those pupils in what to think. 

The more complex the economic, 
political, moral, technical, or other 
problems and relationships at which 


teaching effort is made, the more 
restrictive the provincialism and 
hence the more extensive the indoc- 
trination will probably be. We have 
to date not been able to prepare and 
hold in the schools any substantial 
body of teachers who know enough 
about the present-day world to be 
able to lead children and youth into 
a comprehensive understanding of 
general concepts and relationships 
concerning that world. However 
this unfortunate fact does not mean 
that the process of teaching a per- 
son how to think must necessarily 
include teaching him what to think. 

If the United States can develop 
and retain in the schools a more 
comprehensively prepared teaching 
staff, the nation will no doubt move 
in the direction of making it clear 
that teaching how to think does not 
involve intellectual enslavement 
concerning what to think. ° 


Court Sasson Backfices 


WHEN a fifth- and sixth-grade teacher in Redwood City, 
California, received a parking ticket recently, he loaded his 
39 pupils into a bus and took them to court to show them 


how justice works. 


In municipal court the pupils heard the teacher plead 
innocent and the judge ask to see his driver's license. 

The judge looked at the license and exclaimed, “Why, 
this expired last January. That will be a $10 fine.” 

The teacher paid. He was directed to appear the follow- 
ing Wednesday for a hearing on the parking ticket. 

He didn’t plan to bring the class along again. 

—Associated Press Story, Oct. 3, 1952. 





The Enemies of Free Communication 


Threats to Books 


ROBERT J. 


BLAKELY 


In American Library Association Bulletin 


OOKS must be regarded as a 
symbol of the process of free com- 
munication. It is in this sense that 
I speak of books. I would like to 
enlarge the meaning of this symbol, 
first to include all records of com- 
munication—the volume, the file, 
the recording, the film, the paint- 
ing, the statute—and next to in- 
clude all forms of immediate and 
transient communication—the spok- 
en word, the throw-away, the broad- 
cast, today’s newspaper—for free- 
dom to communicate with ancient 
Athens is not safe if one is not free 
to communicate with one’s own 
time. 

When so defined, the threats to 
books can be recognized. Most 
sharply seen, of course, are those 
from the enemies outside the gates 
—those who by force would over- 
run us and silence communication, 
in our time the Wehrmacht and 
the Red Army—and their hench- 
men inside who would open the 
gates. Not so sharply seen are those 
other enemies of books—such 
enemies as the intellectual zealot, 
the anti-intellectual, and the ig- 
norant. 

The intellectual zealot has the 
Truth but does not have confidence 
that Truth can win—in a fair fight. 
Among the characteristics of the 
breed is the inability to live in 
doubt. Zealots must have The An- 
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swer. The Answer may change 
dramatically from black to white, 
but the tentative gray remains un- 
endurable. Another characteristic 
of the Zealot is his perennial sus- 
picion of the free intellect. Incom- 
prehensible to him are both the 
“willing suspension of disbelief” 
and the “willing suspension of be- 
lief.” 

Of course some __ intellectual 
zealots say they believe in freedom. 
They turn the powers of their 
minds to explaining why our time 
and circumstance are different. 
These explanations give intellectual 
respectability to the curbing of civil 
liberties in the eyes of the faint- 
hearted. 

The second enemy of free com- 
munication is the anti-intellectual. 
One type is the nonintellectual 
anti-intellectual. Like the zealot, he 
is never in doubt. Doubt is a stigma 
of weakness. He also is intolerant 
of mistakes. He is impatient with 
suspension of judgment. He con- 
siders that any exploration of the 
future is a betrayal of the past. Is 
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there something new on the loom 
of time? Blind ignorance is the 
only safe policy. Ignorance is the 
only defense. 

A second kind of anti-intellectual 
is the intellectual anti-intellectual. 
This person has not an animosity, 
but a contempt, for rationality. Ra- 
tional analysis and explanation seem 
pitiable rationalizations to him, 
subject for diagnosis, not respect- 
ful consideration. 

Let us spend a moment examin- 
ing the relationship of the enemies 
just described. The intellectual anti- 
intellectual helps discredit morality 
and rationality. This frightens the 
intellectual zealot into an even more 
desperate embrace of Truth. It 
softens up society for the nonintel- 
lectual anti-intellectual to wield his 
brute weapons of defamation and 
abuse. The intellectual zealots and 
the anti-intellectual try to use each 
other, in cynicism and expediency, 
snapping one at the other when 
their paths cross too closely, but in 
the main concentrating on the com- 
mon prey—free inquiry and com- 
munication. Their common theme is 
that the free intellect is not only 
wrong but evil. 

The third enemy of free com- 
munication is the ignorant. He is 
passive rather than active, played 
upon and exploited by the zealots 
and the anti-intellectuals, but cap- 
able of being aroused to brief 
spurts of violent exertion. 

It is here that my message to you 
comes into focus. It is a plea to you 
as librarians and as citizens in a 
free society to help protect and im- 


prove the process of free communi- 
cation and to use it for your con- 
tinual education and for the con- 
tinual education of all citizens of 
our free society. 


THE ONLY ANSWER 


This is the only possible answer 
to the threats to books. To those 
enemies who would use freedom to 
communicate in order to destroy 
free communication, it presents a 
people able to discern the falseness 
of their arguments and, indeed, to 
use the challenge as an exercise in 
wisdom. It exposes the triple fal- 
lacy of those who would curb free- 
dom of communication in a free 
society—first, that the curbers can 
be trusted; second, that the ability 
to choose wisely can be promoted 
by a narrowing of the knowledge 
of alternatives; and third, that the 
American people need such protec- 
tion. 

If, as I have been using it, the 
book is the symbol of the process 
of free communication, then the 
question arises, “What is a library?” 
It can be either a repository of the 
symbol, or it can be the dwelling 
place of the reality. If the library is 
to meet the threat to books, I do 
not see that it can interpret itself 
narrowly as a repository of the sym- 
bol. Even if it does, it will not 
escape the battle. The enemies of 
books will carry the fight into the 
stacks and around the racks, ob- 
jecting to this book or that maga- 
zine, this film or that recording. 

If the library does stand its 
ground and the thoughtful citizens 
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of the community rally, there will 
still be a force which the zealots and 
the anti-intellectuals can mobilize 
and with which they can carry the 
day. This force is the ignorant. 
This is why the library must become 
the dwelling place of the reality of 
free communication—carrying the 
battle into the community, con- 
stantly decreasing the dangerous 
mass of the ignorant by recruiting 
from it and adding to the ranks of 
the informed and the thoughtful. 
This means that the library must 
offer leadership in liberal adult 
education. 


LEADERSHIP BY THE LIBRARY 


There are at least four ways in 
which the library can offer this lead- 
ership. 

1. Curriculums for Adults —The 
assumption has been that adults 
can guide their own courses of 
study. This is an ideal toward 
which we must work. But the real- 
ity is that only a few are capable of 
doing so now. The need is sharp 
for carefully and skillfully prepared 
series of programs appropriate for 
adults on a wide range of subjects, 
differing in length and in levels of 
sophistication. 

These programs could gradually 
induct the adult from interest to 
newly aroused interests, from the 
simple to the more complex, until 
the insatiable appetite of the mind 
is whetted, skills are developed, and 
the adult is ready to direct his edu- 
cation and to work out programs 
for the group to which he belongs. 

2. Leadership and Leadership 


Methods.—Adult education needs 
the equivalent of teachers, but the 
teachers and their methods, like the 
materials, must be appropriate for 
adults. Leadership and leadership 
training are needed. The library cer- 
tainly cannot do all, but it can do 
much. A kind of “community fac- 
ulty” needs to be recruited and 
trained and continually added to. If 
the library can make a significant 
contribution here, it will at the same 
time be using its resources and 
familiarizing an influential and 
thoughtful corps of citizens with 
the value of the library. 

3. Facilities —The trend in adult 
education is away from the large 
meeting and toward the smaller 
group, away from the two-way to- 
ward the many-way relationship, 
away from the fixed chairs toward 
the chairs that can be araranged in 
ways appropriate for the purpose. 
Few communities have facilities for 
such meetings. Often the library 
provides the only place. This is a 
matter which should be taken to 
heart by all places where adults con- 
gregate. 

4. Community Coordination.— 
For adult education to expand, each 
community needs an agency paying 
attention to the total pattern—the 
discovery of needs and resources, 
the relating of the two, the co- 
ordination of on-going activities, 
the planned stimulation of new ac- 
tivities. Here is a community focus, 
both of special groups, organiza- 
tions and institutions, and of lead- 
ers, professional and lay. Again the 
library is one of the logical places 
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for this focus, or at least a major 
element to be brought into focus. 
And again leadership by the library 
will strengthen its support in the 
hours of trial. 

I am aware that I have been ask- 
ing big things from an institution 
understaffed, underpaid, undersup- 
ported, and not trained to do what I 
am suggesting. But I ask a dis- 
quieting question: What would 
happen if a significant number of 
citizens, in rebellion against the bur- 
den of taxes, began to ask why the 
library tax should be general, why 
it should not be put on the canon 
of benefit received: The only answer 
to this question is to make the base 
of benefit received so broad that the 
public support of the library would 
be increased many fold. 

Why should not such things be 
in the “‘next America ?’’ This phrase 
is the title of Lyman Bryson’s lat- 
est book. He foretells our people 
renouncing the everlasting pursuit 
of material things and seeking self- 
fulfillment in the realms of the 
spirit and the mind. 

Let us foretell also. 

A time will come when the adult 
who does not engage in systematic 


selfimprovement will be looked on 
as a wastrel of the precious days 
that do not come again. 

A time will come when it is no 
longer felt necessary to try to cram 
everything a person needs to know 
into the years of formal schooling, 
when schooling is regarded as basic 
preparation for a lifetime of learn- 
ing. 

A time will come when our 
people will want to improve their 
society in order to make it a better 
educative environment for adults 
just as they now seek to provide 
good schools for their children. 

If this sounds millennial, it is 
only because we have come to take 
for granted the trivialization of our 
lives. Let us make no mistake: 
Nothing short of what is forseen 
here will be either worthy of the 
promise of American life or ade- 
quate to the demands for leadership 
which now are being made on us. 

All we are being asked to do is 
to reaffirm the assumptions under- 
lying the Bill of Rights and univer- 
sal suffrage. Let us do what we 
praise our fathers for doing in the 
past and what we count on our chil- 
dren to do in the future. * 


College Education for the Aged 


Boston UNIVveRsITY has invited men and women over 65 
to sit in on evening courses without charge. The course 
auditors will not be required to do the regular homework 
unless they prefer. The director of the evening division 
tells each applicant that bad weather, illness, and other 
difficulties which may keep him away from classes occa- 
sionally, are anticipated. All are invited to sit in wherever 
they find interesting lecture topics. 





=x With Education in Washingtonk== 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


America's Number One Dilem- 
ma Is in the Courts.—The U. S. 
Supreme Court is to weigh the fate 
of segregation in public schools. 

The Court announced it will hear 
arguments in December on the 
Topeka, Kansas, and Clarendon 
County, South Carolina, cases. The 
question in both disputes will not 
be whether Negro schools in these 
communities are equal to those of 
white children, but whether it is 
constitutional to separate people in 
a tax-supported institution solely 
because of race. 

The Topeka case is especially 
clear-cut. Negroes admit that To- 
peka colored school facilities are 
equal to those of whites. “The un- 
constitutionality of segregation,” a 
brief filed by the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People said, “‘lies in the fact 
that it distorts personality and 
retards intellectual development be- 
cause it brings about forced isola- 
tion from the general school popu- 
lation.” 

Negroes from Clarendon County 
agree that school authorities are 
trying hard to equalize facilities. 
But that is not what interests them. 
They want segregation itself wiped 
out. In this case, the NAACP uses 
another argument. It contends that 
in the Texas Law School Case the 
Supreme Court had ruled that 
Negro students must be admitted to 
the graduate school facilities of the 
university. The principle that ap- 


plies to graduate schools should also 
apply to all public educational insti- 
tutions, the NAACP argues. 

A decision from the Supreme 
Court is not expected until spring 
of 1953. 


Teaching Human Values.—Once 
upon a time there was a superinten- 
dent who decided the elementary 
schools should teach young people 
to observe the values of our democ- 
racy so as to become better citizens 
with better character. 

He ordered a special section on 
human values added to the course 
of study. Then he directed all prin- 
cipals to tell teachers to be ready for 
this new unit. 

That is how the teaching of hu- 


“man values got started in one school 


system—or did it? The Department 
of Elementary-School Principals 
(NEA) doubts that any school pro- 
gram can get under way under such 
“leadership.” However, the depart- 
ment will publish the anecdote next 
month in a new bulletin to drama- 
tize the wrong approach to the in- 
troduction of human values. 

The bulletin will be called ‘“Hu- 
man Values in the Elementary 
School.” It will suggest that teach- 
ing desirable traits and attitudes 
cannot be brought about by fiat. 
The teachers themselves must be- 
come convinced of the urgency of 
giving time and energy to this prob- 
lem. 


“When we talk about developing 
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human values,” says the depart- 
ment’s bulletin, “‘we are not think- 
ing of a glib speaking acquaintance 
with these values. We are thinking 
about behavior. Children learn by 
experience. To learn desired be- 
havior they need to have practice in 
behaving properly. They need the 
presence of adults who exemplify 
in their own action the values they 
are trying to develop in children.” 

From this it can be seen that the 
teaching of human values is no 
easy task. Yet, the new bulletin sug- 
gests that it can be done—and done 
through day-to-day classroom ac- 
tivities. Says Robert Eaves, execu- 
tive secretary of the elementary- 
school principals: ‘I know we are 
asking the nation’s principals and 
elementary school teachers to tackle 
the most difficult job in education 
when we ask them to undertake the 
teaching of human values. But with 
the ingenuity of the teachers and 
principals and the help of the new 
bulletin, the assignment is far from 
hopeless.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Smith Go to 
School.—Small American towns are 
attracting proportionately more 
adults to public-school classes than 
the big cities. 

A new study by the NEA shows 
that town and village people are en- 
rolling in public-school courses three 
times as fast as city people. Favor- 
ite courses, by far, are discussion 
groups on public and civic affairs. 
Automobile driving is second in 
popularity. Then comes a host of 
courses ranging from agriculture, 


practical arts and crafts, through 
canasta and bridge. 

By way of illustrating the NEA 
study, the Office of Education pro- 
vides snapshots of how adults learn 
in typical small communities. 

@ Here is Olivet, Michigan, with 
a population embracing 2400 
people. Men and women in this 
village have a choice of driver 
training, knitting, typing, and a 
discussion group on what is behind 
the trouble in Korea. The adult 
education director's salary is paid in 
part from state funds. Local taxes 
and student fees help make up the 
difference. Some courses are free, 
others call for a fee from 1 to 10 
dollars. 

@ Rockwell City, Iowa, adult 
classes get free space, light, and 
heat from the board of education, 
but no money. Instructors volunteer 
their time. Only expenses are for 
forum speakers. Individual fees of 
$1.50 bring in the money. 

@ In Watertown, Connecticut, 
the public schools plan all adult 
courses with a lay advisory com- 
mittee. Music, dramatics, and sew- 
ing are popular. No fees are 
charged, and teachers receive $2.75 
an hour. 

These sketches merely serve to 
underscore the great diversity in 
adult education. Researchers have a 
hard time putting together an over- 
all picture of adult education in the 
United States. Fragments of fact, as 
the researchers find them, seem to 
add up to this: 

Close to 5,000,000 adults are 
enrolled in public-school courses. 
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Many more come asking for recrea- 
tion, but are turned down because 
boards of education cannot meet 
that need. Boards of education are 
usually better equipped to provide 
vocational courses, and these be- 
come highly popular. School au- 
thorities have not yet found the way 
to pay for adult education. Budgets 
are slim. Only $19,000,000 was 
spent last year on adult education by 
329 cities studied by the NEA. 


Education by Mail.—The cor- 
respondence school has proved to 
have greater power to hold veterans 
than any other educational institu- 
tion. Some unexpected figures tell 
the story. 

When the Veterans Administra- 
tion made a check recently, it found 
only 53,000 veterans were in col- 
lege or university training; 108,000 
in vocational schools; 51,000 in 
high school; and 24,000 were in 
business schools. The correspon- 
dence schools were serving 165,000 
veterans. 

In order of popularity, courses in 
correspondence schools included ra- 
dio-TV, engineering, business, re- 
frigeration, and air conditioning. 


Three R's for the Masses.—De- 
spite wars and threat of wars, 
Unesco insists its first job is “fun- 
damental education.” 

This means Unesco officials give 
highest priority to projects designed 
to teach “masses of human beings” 
how to read, write, farm, and take 
care of their health. It does not 
mean, Unesco claims, that it has 
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given up the purpose for which it 
was organized, namely, “to build 
the defenses of peace in the minds 
of man.” 

John W. Taylor, an American 
who is second in command at 
Unesco in Paris, came to Washing- 
ton in October to explain: “So long 
as half the people on earth can 
neither read nor write, they are un- 
able to accept their responsibilities 
as free men and women.” 

He told the U. S. National Com- 
mission for Unesco: ““We must be- 
gin with bringing millions of dis- 
possessed people from out of the 
darkness into the middle of the 
Twentieth Century. The task of fun- 
damental education is to provide a 
minimum of general, technical, and 
moral education to those masses of 
human beings whose ignorance pre- 
vents them from improving their 
wretched conditions of existence, 
and who are unable, therefore, to 
assume their responsibilities as free 
citizens in the modern community 
of people and nations.” 

Other Unesco projects get some 
attention and money. Dr. Taylor 
lists two other major Unesco con- 
cerns: the preservation of the cul- 
tural heritage of mankind; and the 
protection of the artist, author, and 
scientist, who contribute to world 
culture. 


Sift, Sort—and Print.—Too 
many boards of education are them- 
selves not quite sure what their 
school policies are. 

There is only one remedy for 
that, says Shirley Cooper, assistant 
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secretary, American Association of 
School Administrators. Bring to- 
gether the bits of policy scattered 
through minutes of board meetings, 
business records, handbooks, and 
other statements. Sift and sort the 
important from the unimportant 
and compile the major ideas into a 
single, printed policy statement. 

A good board policy statement is 
neither a collection of words deal- 
ing with philosophy of education, 
nor is it a collection of rules and 
regulations. According to Dr. 
Cooper, a board statement should 
contain policy, principle, plans, and 
proposals. It should be brief and 
readable. It should not remain in 
the files of the superintendent's 
office, but should be widely dissem- 
inated among the people. 

It is not easy to prepare a good 
board policy statement, Dr. Cooper 
believes. It takes the effort of teach- 
ers, principals, and laymen, but the 
trouble is worth it. “When the 
people know what board policy is 
they will more readily support the 
schools,” Dr. Cooper opines. 


The Spending Power of Youth.— 
Boys and girls between the ages of 
14 and 17 who are attending school 
earn more than $12,000,000 a week. 
This means that their part-time and 
Saturday jobs provide them with a 
total spending power of well over 
half a billion dollars a year. 

The Census Bureau says that an 
estimated 1.6 million boys and girls 
attending school fulltime are also 
employed. A good many of these 
work on unpaid jobs for the family 


farm. But more than a million work 
at paid jobs at rates ranging from 
30¢ to $1.00 an hour. 

The number of hours worked 
also varies greatly. Some students 
work as little as one hour a week. 
Others put in 40 hours a week, 
which means working all day Satur- 
day plus everyday after school. 


Safety.—A survey of who rides 
school buses and why will be 
launched by educators and school 
transportation people before the 
next full-scale conference on school 
bus transportation in 1953. Plans 
for the 1953 conference were made 
recently at a meeting called by the 
National Commission on Safety 
Education of the NEA. It was spon- 
sored by the American Association 
of School Administrators, USOE, 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and the NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education. 

Dorr Stack, Chief of Organization 
and Transportation, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan, called attention to what 
he termed the lack of uniform policy 
in the use of public school buses. 
He suggested a national survey with 
a report to educators and school 
transportation personnel to guide in 
formulating school bus policies. The 
recent interim conference was cen- 
tered largely on developing tentative 
minimum standards for newer types 
of buses used in urban transporta- 
tion. Two safety factors emphasized 
in the newer type buses are better 
visibility and more maneuvera- 
bility. e 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Springfield, Mo.: Willard J. Graff, 
formerly administrative dean at South- 
west Missouri State College, is now su- 
perintendent. He succeeds Harry P. 
Study, retired. 

Euclid, O.: W. G. Fordyce has re- 
placed Russell H. Erwine as superinten- 
dent. He formerly was head of the Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., schools. 

Lafayette, Ind.: J. Russell Hiatt is the 
new superintendent. 

Green Bay, Wis.: Fred Wandrey, 
formerly head of the Beaver Dam, Wis., 
schools, has succeeded G. E. Denman, re- 
tired. 

Iowa City, Ia.: Buford W. Garner has 
replaced Iver A. Opstad. Mr. Garner was 
previously high-school principal at Iowa 
City. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.; A. T. Lindley has 
succeeded Merle Abbott, retired. 

Savannah, Ga.: William A. Early, form- 
erly head of the Arlington County 
Schools, Va., is now superintendent. 
Mr. Early, ‘a past president of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, was presi- 
dent of the NEA Department of Rural 
Education in 1951. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, 
La Grande: Frank B. Bennett, formerly 
superintendent of schools at Salem, 
Ore., is the new president, succeeding 
Roderick G. Langston, who is now pro- 
fessor of education, Los Angeles State 
College of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
Calif. 

Hastings College, Hastings, Neb.: 
Dale D. Welch has been named presi- 
dent. Dr. Welch formerly was vice-presi- 
dent of Whitworth College, Spokane, 
Wash. 

College of Emporia, Kansas: Luther E. 
Sharp has succeeded the Rev. Paul B. 
McCleave as president. 

Fenn College, Cleveland, O.: 6G. 
Brooks Earnest has been elected president 
after eight months as acting president. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

McMurry College, Abilene, Tex.: Jo- 
seph Roemer, formerly professor emeri- 
tus of secondary education at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., is now professor of elementary 
education. 

New York State Teachers College, 
Plattsburg: Frederick B. Tuttle, formerly 
superintendent of schools at Westerly, 
R.I., has assumed his new duties as pro- 
fessor of education, head of the training 
school, and director of the summer ses- 
sion. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison: 
Herbert J. Klausmeier has been named 
assistant professor of education. He was 
associate professor of education at Colo- 
rado State College of Education, Greeley. 

West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town: Eston K. Feaster is now acting 
dean of the college of education. He suc- 
ceeds Forrest W. Stemple, retired. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo: Hale Aarnes, formerly of Steph- 
ens College, Columbia, Mo., has been 
named chairman of the department of 
education. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing: 
William H. Roe, who has directed the 
School Facilities Survey for the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction, has 
been appointed associate professor of 
educational administration and supervi- 
sion in the school of education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Frederick M. Raubinger is the new 
commissioner of education in New Jer- 
sey. Dr. Raubinger, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Ridgewood, N. J., 
succeeds John H. Bosshart, retired. 

Mary E. Leeper, executive secretary of 
the Association for Childhood Education- 
al International for the last 22 years, will 
retire on January 1, 1953. She will be 
succeeded by Frances Hamilton, who has 
served as associate secretary since 
September, 1951. 
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S. Herbert Starkey has been named re- 
search director of the New Jersey Edu- 
cation Association, replacing Robert D. 
Bole, now dean of the New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Glassboro, Mr. Starkey 
was formerly head of the mathematics 
department, Madison, N. J., High 
School. 

J. Burton Vasche, formerly commis- 
sioner of education for Colorado, and 
Hubert H. Semans, former dean, Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College, San 
Luis Obispo, are new appointees to the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Vasche succeeds the late 
Aubrey A. Douglas as associate superin- 
tendent of public instruction and chief, 
division of state colleges and teacher 
education. Dr. Semans is specialist in 
higher education, a new office. 

Charles C. Bushong has been named 
assistant director in charge of adult edu- 
cation programs for the Film Council 
of America. Mr, Bushong was formerly 
assistant professor of adult education, 
General Extension Division, University 
of Florida. 

Edward L. Johnstone, superintendent 
of the State Colony, Woodbine, N. J., a 
school for the mentally deficient, has been 
elected president of The Woods School 
for exceptional children at Langhorne, 
Pa. He succeeds Mollie Woods Hare, 
founder of the school in 1913, who has 
been named honorary president. 

Homer Kempfer, formerly specialist 
for general and post-high-school educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, has been 
named executive director of the National 
Home Study Council, Washington, D.C. 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Roy W. Cloud, retired, former execu- 
tive secretary of the California Teachers 
Association from 1927 to 1947, at 73 
years of age. 


Awards to High-School Teachers 
A TOTAL of 193 high-school teach- 
ers representing 42 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Puerto Rico 


have been awarded fellowships for 
the academic year 1952-53 by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. 

In announcing the awards, Dr. 
Clarence H. Faust, president of the 
Fund, stated: “These fellowships, 
averaging approximately $5,275 
apiece, constitute the first large-scale 
program of this type ever establish- 
ed for high-school teachers. The 
recipients will be enabled with these 
awards to forego all regular teach- 
ing duties for a full year. Instead 
they will pursue selfdesigned pro- 
grams to deepen their liberal educa- 
tion, improve their teaching ability, 
and increase their effectiveness as 
members of their school systems 
and communities.” 

Ninety of the recipients are men; 
103, women. The highest number 
of awards was in the literature, 
music, and art fields with 71, fol- 
lowed by the social sciences with 
70, and the natural sciences and 
mathematics, 30. New York had 24 
award winners, followed by Ohio, 
16; Pennsylvania, 15; California, 
14; and Texas, 11. The total sum 
granted for all awards was 
$1,017,600. 


Gls Want Schooling 

THE Veterans Administration an- 
nounced the end of September that 
more than 31,000 veterans with 
post-Korean service applied for edu- 


cation and training under the 
Korean GI Bill during the first 10 
days of the program. The education 
and training provisions of the new 
law went into effect on August 20. 
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The VA figure is of the end of 
August. 


For Better Citizenship 
APPROXIMATELY 1,000 delegates 
representing 600 public and priv- 
ate agencies throughout the nation 
attended the three-day National 
Citizenship Conference held in 
Washington, D.C., September 17— 
19, under the sponsorship of the 
U. S. Department of Justice and the 
National Education Association. 

President Truman, addressing the 
meeting as part of the first official 
observance of Citizenship Day, told 
the delegates that it was their job 
to make the ideals and principles 
of Americanism clear to all citizens 
and particularly young people. 

Attorney-General James P. Mc- 
Granery, Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, 
NEA president, Richard B. Ken- 
nan, executive secretary of the NEA 
Defense Commission, and Justin 
Miller, chairman of the board and 
general counsel, National Associa- 
tion of Radio and _ Television 
Broadcasters, also were included 
among the speakers. 


AEA Elects Officers 
Pau Durrie has been elected presi- 
dent of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States for the 
coming year. Other officers chosen 
are: Paul Essert, Herbert Hunsaker, 
Homer Kempfer and Paul Sheats, 
vice-presidents; and Fern Long, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the newly-elected 
executive committee include Cyril 
O. Houle, William M. Cooper, 


Watson Dickerman, Nora Coy, 
Wayne Dick, Alice Halligan, John 
Becker, Margaret Hoke, Mrs. New- 
ton Leonard, John M. Cory, Otto 
Hoiberg, Irvine Kerrison, J. R. 
Knight, Elbert Burr, and Alice 


Sowers. 


Visiting Educators 

A TOTAL of 312 teachers, supervi- 
sors and school administrators from 
49 different countries throughout 
the world are now in this country 
spending six months studying and 
observing American educational 
theory and practice. The U. S. Office 
of Education cooperates with the 
Department of State in administer- 
ing this teacher-training program as 
authorized by the Smith-Mundt and 
Fulbright Acts. 

These educatots, specializing in 
elementary, secondary and voca- 
tional education and teaching Eng- 
lish as a second language, were 
selected to obtain practical experi- 
ence in selected school systems and 
in a number of our leading institu- 
tions of higher education. Universi- 
ties the visiting educators will 
attend include Indiana University, 
Colorado State College of Education 
at Greeley, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania State College, 
Ohio State University, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of 
Connecticut, Syracuse University, 
and Stanford University. 


Share Your Gift Campaign 
THE Friendship Among Children 
and Youth (F.A.C.A.Y.) organi- 
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zation this year is sponsoring its 
eighth annual “Share Your Gift’ 
campaign to send Christmas and 
Chanukah gifts as tokens of friend- 
ship with children in other lands. 
Many classrooms make up their 
own gift parcels, others order a 
“Share Your Friendship” parcel, 
consisting of 12 useful items, 
through the F.A.C.A.Y. headquar- 
ters to be shipped overseas and 
distributed without discrimination 
at World Christmas and Chanukah 
Festivals on December 18. Informa- 
tion concerning the campaign can 
be obtained from the Friendship 
Among Children and Youth head- 
quarters, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. 


Urgent 

THE EDUCATION Dicest will pay 
cash (50c each) for copies of the 
October, 1936 issue. Those who 
have any copies should forward 
them to THE EDUCATION DIGEST, 
330 South State St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Note: We will extend sub- 
scriptions for subscribers who do 
not wish to receive cash for their 
magazines.’ Thank you. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Nov. 9-15, American Education 
Week. 

Nov. 11-13, Association of Uni- 
versity Evening Colleges, Atlanta, 


Nov. 
Council for 
Dallas, Tex. 


27-29, NEA National 
the Social Studies, 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 
Dec. 27-30, National Council of 


Teachers of Mathematics, NEA, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Dec. 1-5, American Vocational 
Association, Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 8-12, 1953, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Feb. 12-14, 1953, NEA De- 
partment of Elementary-School 
Principals, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 14-19, 1953, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 14-19, 1953, NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 15-18, 1953, American Edu- 
cational Research Association, NEA, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 16-18, 1953, NEA Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Feb. 21-25, 1953, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Feb. 23-26, 1953, NEA Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
Norman, Okla. 

Mar. 5-7, NEA Association for 
Higher Education, Chicago, III. 

Mar. 19-21, National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. j 

Mar. 23-27, North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago, III. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 2, National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, NEA, 
Chicago, II. 

Apr. 8-I1, NEA International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
Boston, Mass. 





—==— New Educational Materials == 


Teaching in the Modern Second- 
ary School. Freeman Glenn Ma- 
comber. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. xi + 348. $4.25. 

The author, dean of the School of 
Education, Miami University, has writ- 
ten this book primarily for use in the 
education of prospective secondary-school 
teachers. He presents the modern point 
of view throughout rather than a dis- 
cussion of “points of view.” In clearly 
understandable language, he covers such 
aspects of classroom teaching as unit 
planning, securing democratic control, 
class organization for work, teacher guid- 
ance, and basic psychology and philos- 
ophy in practice. 

The book reflects the changes taken 
place in recent years in both the philos- 
ophy and curriculum of secondary educa- 
tion, changes that have resulted from 
increased understanding of the nature 
and needs of the pupil and from the 
growing determination of educators to 
make the secondary school a real force 
in the education of youth for effective 
living in a democratic society. 


Sociology in Educational Practice. 
Clyde B. Moore and William E. 
Cole. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1952. Pp. viii + 440. 
$4.00. 

It is appropriate that this book dealing 
with the application of sociological 
knowledge to education should have 
been written by a professor of education 
at Cornell University (Mr. Moore) and 
a professor of sociology at the University 
of Tennessee (Mr. Cole). These au- 
thors analyze educational policies and 
procedures and present significant socio- 
logical data and principles which are 
applicable to educational practices. 

The book discusses the various forces 
as they impinge on the educative process, 
including the family, the church, the 
economic system, and population trends. 


The book closes with a discussion of 
the role of education in social change. 


Educating Gifted Children. Ger- 
trude Howell Hildreth, Florence 
Brumbaugh, and Frank T. Wil- 
son. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1952. Pp ix + 272. $3.50. 
The authors present the thesis that 

mentally gifted boys and girls deserve 

both a special kind of schooling worthy 
of their gifts and training that will 
furnish incentives to develop their special 
capacities to the highest degree. This 
book is an account of the elementary 
school operated at Hunter College in 

New York City for gifted children. It 

outlines the aims of the school, its cur- 

riculum, instructional resources, the 
school’s relation to parents and the rest 
of the community, and the use of the 

school in the training of teachers. A 

summaty of some of the broader educa- 

tional problems confronted in our school 
system with the gifted child is also in- 
cluded. 

Not only teachers and prospective 
teachers of the gifted should find this 
book valuable, but teachers of children 
in general also should find many impli- 
cations for improvement of teaching 
methods. 


Education and the Nature of Man. 
Earl C. Kelley and Marie I. 
Rasey. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. Pp. xi + 209. 
$3.00. 

The authors, both professors of edu- 
cation at Wayne University, Detroit, 
present here in a concise, clear style 
what is known today about the nature 
of the human organism and its applica- 
tion to modern teaching and learning. 
In Part One of the book the authors 
discuss facts about people which con- 
cern human relations, or education in its 
best sense, taking into account the find- 
ings of anthropology, biology, physiolo- 
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gy, psychology, psychiatry, and soci- 
ology. On the basis of these findings 
the authors outline in Part Two an 
educational philosophy developing such 
topics as growth, freedom, communica- 
tion, cooperation, and creativity. In Part 
Three some of the sources of materials 
are given. 


The Adaptable School. Carl H. 
Kumpf. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1952. Pp. x 
+ 180. 

The need for a plan which could be 
followed by a principal of an elementary 
school in a large city school system with 
reasonable assurance of its resulting in 
marked improvement in adaptability of 
his school, prompted Dr. Kumpf to 
write this book. The author, who is 
principal of Miller Street School in 
Newark, N.J., stresses the importance 
of having a school that is adaptable, 
that is, capable of continued modification 
to keep pace with the changing needs 
and concerns of children as brought 
about by world and local developments. 
He then carries out his theme in rela- 
tion to an effective teaching staff, the 
central office staff, the school com- 
munity, and the symbiotic groups. 


Cell and Psyche. Edmund W. Sin- 
nott. Chapel Hill, N.C.: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 
1950. Pp. 121. $2.00. 


Subtitled “The Biology of Purpose,” 
this book deals with the unusual paral- 
lelism between cell growth and the de- 
velopment of the higher faculties of 
human beings. The author points out 
that organized growth and activity is 
the most distinctive feature of living 
things and then, showing the close re- 
semblance between this biological or- 
ganization and desire, purpose, and the 
higher phenomena of mental life, he 
advances the hypothesis that body and 
mind are two aspects of the same 
biological phenomenon. He points out 


the light that this hypothesis, healing 
the rift between cell and psyche, can 
throw on such problems as free will ver- 
sus determinism, the place of values and 
purpose in the universe, and the nature 
of man. 

Dr. Sinnott, Director of the Sheffield 
Scientific School and Dean of the Grad- 
uate School at Yale University, origin- 
ally presented the thesis of this book in 
his John Calvin McNair lectures at the 
University of North Carolina. The ideas 
presented have significance for all those 
who are interested in promoting the 
ideal of democracy, cooperation, and 
human relations. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Working with Numbers. Books One and 
Two. Joyce Benbrook, Cecile Foerster 
and James T. Shea. Austin, Tex.: The 
Steck Company, 1952. Book One, $1.72. 
Book Two, $1.88. Worktext Editions for 
each book, $.64. A Teacher’s Edition is 
also published for each book to provide 
detailed suggestions for using every exer- 
cise in the book. 

Social Studies. Grades 5-6. Curriculum 
Bulletin Number Four, 1951-52 Series, 
of the Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 1952. Prepared by the 
Division of Elementary Schools and the 
Division of Curriculum Developmerit 
under the direction of Associate Super- 
intendents Regina C. M. Burke and Ethel 
F. Huggard. 

Elementary Teachers’ Guide to Free 
Curriculum Materials. Randolph, Wis.: 
Educators Progress Service, 1952. Pp. 
338. $4.50. This ninth annual edition 
provides an up-to-date annotated sched- 
ule of selected free maps, bulletins, at- 
lases, pamphlets, exhibits, charts, scripts, 
transcriptions, and books available to 
elementary teachers. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Working for Democracy. Lyman Bryson 
and George Kerry Smith. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1952. Pp. xvi 
+ 425. $2.40. This is the eighth- 
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ABOUT COUNSELING 


By S. A. Hamrin. Covers the what, when, why and how 
of counseling for classroom teachers. Does not pre- 
sume to make professional counselors of teachers but 
written to help them utilize techniques of counseling 
in day-to-day contacts with youngsters. $3.00. 


GUIDANCE TALKS 
TO TEACHERS 


By S. A. Hamrin. Shows teachers many ways in which 
to make a real social contribution through the best de- 
velopment of young people in our schools today. 
Fundamental beliefs about guidance developed through 
years of guiding young people and training teachers. 
$3.00. 
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grade and final book in the Democracy 
Series, Revised. 

Reading Critically in the Fields of 
Literature and History. Sylvia C. Kay. 
New York: Twayne Publishers, 1952. 
Pp. 166. $2.50. 

Physics for Modern Times. Abraham 
Marcus. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952. Pp. xxii + 762. $3.92. A text- 
book on physics considered as a cultural 
course not a technical course. 

Making the Most of School and Life. 
Clark Robinson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1952. Pp. x + 491. 
This textbook was written to serve as an 
introduction to the ideas and practices 
of personal improvement and social re- 
sponsibility. 

Lecture Demonstration Experiments for 
High School Chemistry. Fred T. Weis- 
bruch. St. Louis: Educational Publishers, 
Inc., 1951. Pp. 333. 

Fire Prevention for Secondary Schools. 
Prepared by The University of Southern 
California Curriculum Laboratory under 
the direction of C. C. Crawford. New 
York: International Association of Fire 
Chiefs, 1952. Pp. 63. $1.50. Materials 
and methods for fire prevention educa- 
tion within high-school subjects. 


GENERAL 


Playtime with Patty & Wilbur. Hugh C. 
McDonald. Culver City, Calif.: Murray 
& Gee, Inc., 1952. Pp. 32. $1.00. Stories 
to read to children to emphasize how to 
protect themselves, in advance, from sex 
deviants. 

My Group and |. Gordon L. Lippitt 
and Warren H. Schmidt. Washington: 
Educators Washington Dispatch, 1952. 
Pp. 31. $.50. A manual for those who 
belong to associations, including tested 
techniques for making their groups more 
valuable to themselves and to their mem- 
bers. 

Photo-Offset Producton of School Pub- 
lications. Thomas Petrelli. Newark: 
American Graphic, Inc., 1952. Pp. 27. 
$1.00. A manual. 

Democratic Leadership in Physical Edu- 


cation. Maud L. Knapp and Frances 
Todd. Millbrae, Calif.: The National 
Press, 1952. Pp. 50. $1.25. 

International Yearbook of Education, 
1951. Published by the International 
Bureau of Education, Geneva. Pp. 304. 
This volume, the 13th in the series, gives 
details of characteristic educational de- 
velopments in 49 countries in 1950-51. 

A Guide for Child-Study Groups. 
Ethel Kawin. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc, Pp. 72. Price for single 
copies is 64c; in quantities of 10 or 
more, 48c. 

Their Future Is Our Business. E. A. Bar- 
rell, Jr. Philadelphia: Dorrance & Com- 
pany, 1952. Pp. 75. $1.50. Practical and 
readable essays on some of the daily 
problems facing teachers. 

Children of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains. May Justus. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 158. $2.50. 
Fifteen stories of life in the “Great 
Smokies”; some of the stories have folk 
songs to go with them. 

Jesus the Pioneer. Robert L. Dough- 
erty. Boston: The Christopher Publish- 
ing House, 1952. Pp. 136. $2.00. 

Students and the Armed Forces. De- 
partment of Defense, 1952. Pp. 88. A 
source book of information about the 
Armed Forces for the students, teachers, 
counselors, and school administrators. 


GUIDANCE 
Counseling High-School Students Dur- 
ing the Defense Period. Leonard M. 
Miller, Washington: Federal Security 
Agency, 1952. Pp. 34. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. 
Fourth annual edition. Edited by Mary F. 
Horkheimer and John W. Diffor. Ran- 
dolph, Wis.: Educators Progress Service, 
1952. Pp. v + 172. $4.00. Complete 
data on 575 slidefilms available, 153 of 
which are new. Films are listed alpha- 
betically by course, then by title, subject 
and source and availability. Instructions 
on “How to Use Slidefilms” are also 
included. 
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COMPARATIVE CHECK LIST DESKS 


20° SLOPE TOP. For greatest ease and visual efficiency, 
in reading, writing, and drawing. 

“CONVENTIONAL” 10° SLOPE. Also instantly avail- 
able, for miscellaneous or occasional preferences. 
LEVEL TOP, TOO. | diately available, for manip- 
vlative tasks, group discussions, etc. 

AUTOMATIC FORE-AND-AFT SEAT ADJUSTMENT. 
For full focal adjustment to all tasks. Functions at :will 


Et 
of pupil—no locks or devices. 
SEAT SWIVELS 45° EITHER WAY. Reduces body twist fe | 


for right or left hand and eye preferences. Easier ir.- 
gress and egress, too. 


SELF-ADJUSTING LOWER RAIL IN SEAT BACK. Fits 

each occupant. Back is deep-curved. 

CRADLEFORM POSTURE SEAT. For relaxed sitting. s 
No rearward elevation. 

FLUTED FOOT-REST. For more comfort, minimum mar- 
ring of finish. 

NEVER-FAILING, HEIGHT-ADJUSTMENT CLAMPS. 
For separate adjustment of seat and book-box. 


SANITARY, ONE-PIECE BOOK-BOX. Rounded lines 
—for cleanliness, generous knee-room. 






























































American Universal 


“Ten-Iwenty” Desk 


ACCLAIMED as the “key to the co-ordinated 

classroom,”’ the American Universal 

“Ten-Twenty” Desk (No. 436) provides the 

only desk-top adjustable, easily and quietly, 

to three approved positions (level, plus 10° 

and 20° slopes) —and the only automatic 

fore-and-aft seat adjustment. These and other 

featuges relieve bodily and visual stresses 

and strains—an important step toward better 

mental attitudes and improved classroom 

results. The entire desk is movable, 

permitting flexibility of arrangement. : doneibeinenats eee 
Use the chart to determine how many >‘ \ 'The Co-grdinated Class- 

more functional benefits are embodied in the o eS 

**Ten-Twenty” than in any other school desk. developments, Write Dept. 8. 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING + Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities. 
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AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


The most beautiful and practical of full-upholstered auditorium chairs. Bodiform provides the 
utmost in comfort, durability, acoustical benefit. Also available with folding tablet-arm. 











NEW School Dictionaries 


boys and girls can understand ... Rae 
can use on their own... ee 


will use voluntarily 


Edited by 
Clarence L. Barnhart 


outstanding lexicographer of our 
time .. . E. L. Thorndike’s co-worker 
...Thorndike’s successor as a maker 
of school dictionaries that meet the 
learning needs of children 
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